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Literature, 


THE SABBATH. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill! 

The whirling wheel, the rushing sail, 
How motionless and still! 


Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 
Thy strength the slave of want may be; 
The seventh thy limbs escape the chain— 
A God hath made thee free! 


Ah, tender was the law that gave 
This holy respite to the breast, 

To breathe the gale, to watch the wave, 
And know the wheel may rest ! 


But where the waves the gentlest glide, 
What image charms to light thine eyes ? 
The spire reflected on the tide 
Invites thee to the skies. 


To teach the soul its noblest worth, 
The rest from mortal toils is given ; 
Go snatch the brief reprieve from earth 

And pass—a guest to Heaven. 


They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 
Of power from old dominion buried, 

When rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the altered world. 


las! since time itself began, 
That fable hath but fooled the hour ; 
Esch age that ripens power in man 
But subjects man to power. 


Yet every day in seven, at least, 
One bright republic shal) be known ; 
Man’s world awhile hath surely ceased, 
When God proclaims His own ! 


Six days may rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet hall ; 
The seventh the Father opes his door, 
And holds His feast for all! 


—_——_—_»—___——_— 


HAUNTED HILDERTON. 


“Why is this called ‘haunted’ Hilderton? and how did 
you ever come to live here, uncle George?” asked Ellen. 
“You never said one word about it in your letters to India.” 

“Unless an arrangement could have been come to with her 
Majesty's mails to carry ghost-stories at half-price, it would 
have been too costly, my love,” replied Colonel Savage. 
Well, well! You have been here now nearly a week, and I 
—I trust you and Soph have found everything comfortable.” 

“Everything delightful. But, uncle, why haunted? I’ve 
never seen anything.” , 

“I wouldn’t brag, my dear,” said the colonel, mysteriously. 
“It is one of the polished peculiarities of the disturbing influ- 
ence here, that it refrains from troubling newly-arrived visi- 
ors until they have recovered the fatigue of a journey, and 
ue beginning to feel themselves fairly at home.” 

“Lam sure it is very kind,” said Ellen, warmly. “ How 
good you all are in dear old England—ghosts and all! But, 
wele, what is it 2” 

_,Ab! that’s the point,” replied the colonel. “ There’s an 
ue, misty consciousness of an indistinct impression 
—that-—But, why talk of it? However, do what I will, I 
have never been able wholly to eradicate the terror from my 
ld. The butler, as bold a man about a house as ever 
sepped, would fight against any odds in defence of his plate- 
chest—but, at the first rumour of the supernatural, his manly 
turns pale, and a.reintorcement of Molly the house- 
aid is necessary before he will even descend the stairs.” 
ye ee noise, uncle?” said Sophy, “Oh, tell us all about 


“To be sure,” said her uncle. “Why not? You're sensi- 
blechildren, ‘This is how it happened. Your uncle Charles, 
4s you know, is a great musician. It is, or was, his intention 
‘0 become the first fiddler of the age. How far that purpose 
may have been modified by fortuitous circumstances we shall 
know when he returns from Southern Tartary, from whence 


his last letters were dated; but he certainly threw himself 


into the pursuit with all his natural ardour. He practised in- 
as eee when he wasn’t playing the fiddle, he talked it. 
h I ced that he andI were staying together at the 
Ouse of Sir Simon Mumford, with whose fair daughter, 
He , in the intervals of fiddling, believed himself in love. 
Was hard at work on a fantasia, in a little room opening 
the hall, when Mumford, bursting out of his study, pen 
Pe » rushed in, and caught him by the hand. ‘Charles, 
Seat fellow, tuis is superb! A little more perseverance 
toy Jove! you are at the top of the tree—the top, my 
Char! 


ley, highly gratified, was going in for another turn 
Mt the fantasia by way of acknowledgment, when Mumford 


hastily added, ‘I must warn you, however, that if any of the 
professionals get hold of your mode of dealing with that glo- 
rious bit, they’ll adopt it, and claim it as their ow. You 
must be more private, Charles. Paganini always practised in 
the beer-cellar. Fillippowicz rented a hut on the Skerries, 
and was provisioned, Once a month, from the mainland. Go 
you down to Hilderton. There’s uobody there but the gar- 
dener and the ghost. ‘The place is at your service as long as 
you please.’ 

“ Charley jumped at the ides, and thanked our kind host 
cordially for his considerate proposal; but Miss Julia, who 
came in at the moment, looked, I thought, less gratified. 

“‘T shal) take down my Stradivarius—no, my Kortz ju- 
nior,’ said Charles, hesitatung among his family of violins, 
and tenderly caressing the child he at last selected as he lifted 
it from its green cradle. (It boasted fifty-nine patches, was 
mellow, tremulous, and worth, Charles said, three hundred 
guineas.) ‘I shall take down this—a box of cigars—and 
Gruntergrénen’s first movement—fifth quartette—you know 
it, Miss Mumford ?” 

“* But too well,” murmured the young lady. 

“*1¢ is a teazer,’ said Charles, thoughtfully. ‘ First violin 
comes in at the ninth bar, accompanied by the other three 
instruments, forming the chord of the second inversionyof 
dominant seventh, up to the nineteenth bar, when, added the 
enthusiast, preparing to illustrate his meaning, ‘ the following 
delicious passage oec——-No? Well, then I'l] humit. Teee- 
umptitye—teeeumptitye—ti-la—ti-lo——’ 

“*T like those words so much !” said Miss Mumford. ‘ Who 
wrote them, now? Such pathos—such——Was Gruntergro- 
nen a family-man? Iam convinced that he composed that 
work in commemcration of some domestic difference. I am 
sure he was a kind and indulgent parent—witness that feeling 
teeeumptitye—and yet firm of purpose—hence that inexora- 
ble ti-lo.’ 

“* He does not seem to have had it all his own way,’ re- 
marked my brother; “for there ensues a jolly row, all the 
four instruments taken together, until—hist!—comes in that 
movement, replete with softness and dignity—twee-tweeio- 
twee—— 

“«That’s the maiden aunt interposing’ remarked Miss 
Julia ; ‘I recognise her voice.’ 

“ There was more chat, no doubt, of equal interest; but I 
need not pursue the dialogue. 1t was arranged that my bro- 
ther should go down to Hilderton for, say, a fortnight, and I, 
having no engagement on hand, agreed to bear him company. 
I could not repress the idea that Sir Simon regarded my bro- 
ther’s temporary occupation of the house, while in a fiddling- 
fit, as a means of exorcising the ghost. Touching the latter, 
Miss Julia’s sole comment was: 

‘“«¢ Fiddlestick !’ 

“ And my brother replied that was precisely the instrument 
he intended to use. 

“ You see what Hilderton is—one of those jolly old build- 
ings such as may be met with in thejeastern parts of Belgium, 
which seem to have been castles in their youth, but have 
since taken to farming, and been unlucky. Excepting that 
the rooms were darkish, we found it very comfortable. The 
gardener, who, with his wife, dwelt in two back rooms on the 
ground floor, on being questioned as to the nature of the 
haunting influences, replied, succinctly: 

“ Shadders.’ 

“ Pressed further, he added : 

“* Wices.’ 

“ And this was all he would say. The process of cross-ex- 
amination was too fatiguing to follow up, inasmuch as this 
gentleman bad acquired a habit of condensing his speeches 
into a single word—an eccentricity for which I was conscious 
of a secret longing to punch his head. 

“It was from the clerk, sexton, beadle, constable, postmas- 
ter, and general gossip of the village, Mr. Adolphus Dollums 
—called Dol-dol for short—that we learned the real story of 
the Hilderton ghost, which, though sufficiently curious, was 
nothing more than this: Every family—aud they were not a 
few—who bad attempted to occupy the house, had, after a 
few days’ residence, become aware of a low muttering sound, 
as of a distant conversation—or, rather, of that peculiar hum 
which, when issuing from behind the scenes, is, with the ini- 
tiated, the certain precursor of a popular row, the observa- 
tions of the insurgents being confined to the repetition of the 
one word— Mum-mum-m-m-m !’ 

“ At first hardly distinguishable, the sound, by slow ad- 
vances, resolved itself more clearly into the measured note of 
conversation,'broken, resumed, with cadences, and, sometimes, 
apparently a climax, yet never, on any occasion, reaching the 
intelligible. All efforts to trace this sound to its origin had 
proved fruitless. Time after time had the house been cleared 
of every living thing, the listeners excepted, and still the 
strange debate went on, sometimes by day, sometimes by 
night, without, apparently, coming to a division. 

“Time might have reconciled the tenants of Hilderton to 
what the gardener catled the ‘ wices’ (as for the ‘ shadders,’ I 
hold thei to be but the illegitimate offspring of the former), 
but for the one distinctive feature, that the souné, through 
many months, always seemed to be drawing nearer. How it 
happened that this fact, instead of affording satisfaction to 
the curious listeners, only impressed them with fear, our in- 
formant could not explain. An idea had got abroad that, 
whenever the mysterious voices of Hilderton should become 


then existing tenants would be revealed, or would occur. 
Strange as it may appear, the effect produced by this tradition 


pants, and the haunted mansion, which had passed into the 
possession of my friend Sir Simon, had remained untenanted, 


save by the gardener, until he suddenly offered it to my bro- 
ther in the manner I have mentioned. 


own fashion, very much. Charley fiddled and scraped in a 


bath, constructed at some expense, by the original proprietor. 
Well, I, who emulate the ancient Romans in their love of 
that cool grot. The tap was always running. 


house, was an abundant one. 











intelligible, something of an awful nature as concerning the 


was such as to occasion the departure of three sets of occu- 


“ Such was the story; and, I need not say, it had little ef- 
fect upon our nerves. We enjoyed ourselves, each after his 


manner that must have compelled the spirit of Gruntergri- 
nen, ifit were within bearing, to come forward with some 
sort of acknowledgment of so much perseverance ; and I lived 
the life ot a frog. You have seen that splendid plunging- 


water passed a considerable part of the hot summer’s days in 
Fortunately, 
the spring that supplied it, and which rose close beside the 


“ We had been here nearly a fortnight, and nothing had oc- 
curred to remind us of the ghost, when, one evening, as we 
sat smoking in this very room, Charles suddenly removed the 
cigar from his lips, and assumed the appearance of a listener. 
Almost at the same moment I became sensible of a distant 
grumbling sound,which gradually increased in volume until 
it resembled very many voices engaged in earnest discussion. 
Notone word,‘however, was intelligible. We could distinguish 


but that was all. ‘There could be no doubt that we were lis- 
tening to the invisible debaters of Hilderton. 
“Taking our candles, we commenced a careful scrutiny. 
The sound evaded us. Go into what room we would, it 
seemed remote as ever. Once or twice, indeed, the voices ap- 
ed to combine in a rushing murmur, so as to convince us 
that they must now ya become distinct. But no; that 
point was never fully reached, and when our stay, whick was 
prolonged to nearly a month, was on the eve of terminating, 
all our searchings, listenings, and inquiries, left us no wiser 
than before. 
“ On the night before our intended departure, we were sit- 
ting, as usual, in this room, a little disgusted at having failed 
in tracing the source of the baffling sounds. On this occa- 
sion, they were in full flow, and louder than at any previous 
time. There seemed to be dissensions in the council. Every 
now anc then a loud roar broke the monotonous murmur, 
but whether of reprobation or applause, was doubttul as ever. 
I must own that, while listening to these unearthly disput- 
ants, 1 was not unconscious of a sort of awe, while, at the 
same time, our complete bewilderment had in it something of 
the burlesque. 
“Tt had been a day of sudden storms, and the rain, at 
times, descending in torrents, almost drowned the mysterious 
voices, although it appeared to us that the latter exalted 
themselves, to meet the emergency. At length, in the crisis 
of one of these storms, there occurred a thunderous murmur, 
. loud and positive, that Charley fairly started from his 
chair! ® 
“* Something's coming!’ he shouted, and was snatching up a 
candle, when the gardener, pale and excited, dashed into the 
room, and uttered, as usual, one word : 
*<ee” 
“¢What’s the matter, man?” 
“« House !’ ” 
“« What?” 
“6 Fallin’ [’” 
“ And he bolted from the room. 
“A noise as of a crashing wall and a rushing cataract rous- 
ed us to action. We flung ourselves down the stairs, and 
were instantly waist deep in water, volumes of which came 
welling through the bath-room door. Quickly wading into 
the court-yard, we léarned what had come to pass, subse- 
quently more fully understood. A large spring, thet must 
have been for some time mining its way in the direction of 
that which already supplied the bath, had effected a lateral 
junction with the latter, when the two together, overflowing 
all obstacles, natural or artificial, had burst into the house. 
How far their eccentric proceedings had contributed to the 
voice-like sounds I have described, I cannot say. I am told, 
however, that such a cause has produced still more extraor- 
dinary phenomena than these, and, also, that atmospheric 
changes, rain-fall, &c., and the disuse of the bath, when the 
house was untenanted (whereby the spring found a readier 
outlet), would account for the intermittent character of the 
sounds. All I can tell you is that the mansion did not fall; 
that my friend Mumford, finding that it was easier for his 
house to acquire a bad name than to get rid of it, and that 
Hilderton would be * haunted’ till its fall, sold it to me for a 
song.” 

. am uncle, there is no ghost, after all 2” said Sophy, with 
a sigh. 
“T trust it is the only drawback you will experience, my 
dear,” said the colonel. “Remember, I didn’t promise you 
one. Stay, though, I can give you a little comfort. The title 
of my residence, ‘ Haunted’ Hilderton, has not unfrequently 
started the subject of supernatural visitations among my 
guests, and here,” he took from a drawer a small roll of 
manuscript, “ written in a fair Italian hand, by a young visi- 
tor of mine, of mellow faith, are preserved some half-dozen 
of the narratives to which those conversations gave rise. I 
shall make but one comment respecting them. They are au- 
thentic. Or, to speak more modestly, I would discredit my 
own senses sooner than the veracity of those who related 
them as facts.”’ 
The party settled themselves comfortably, and by the light 
of the colonel’s cigar, and little else, Miss Ellen’s sweet voice 
was soon heard, reading: 


I, THE WARNING VOICE. 


Captain B., of the —th regiment of the line, married a near 
connexion of the narrator. After the ceremony, the pair left 
London for a small seaport town, in which they had resolved 
to pass the honeymoon. The beautiful scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood tempted them to longer and longer daily rambles, 
and, one ‘night, much fatigued, they had retired somewhat 
earlier than common, when Mrs. B. was suddenly aroused 
from an incipient doze by a coniused light in the room, which 
presently became intensified to an almost painful degree. No 
unusual object was visible; but a voice proceeding from the 
foot of the bed, uttered, in low but perfectly distinct accent s 
these words— 

“In three years you will be a widow.” 

Much alarmed, Mrs. B. renewed the efforts she had already 
made to awaken Captain B., but in vain. As the light died 
gradually away, her courage returned, and she felt inclined to 
rejoice that he had been spared hearing this strange predic- 
tion. Resolving to conceal it from him, she nevertheless 
hwrote, the next day, to her mother, Lady ——, and related all 
the particulars. 

Time passed, and the spring of the third year found the 
B.’s at Halifax, preparing to embark for England, the passage- 
money, sixty pounds, having been already paid. On the 
night before their intended Gepastate, Mrs. B. had a dream, 
in which she thought that she was pacing, with her busband, 
across a vast plain. He hurried her forward so fast and so 
incessantly, that she became alarmed. Night was approach- 
ing. Suddenly she withdrew her arm from ber husband, 
when the latter, darting wildly forward, was lost to sight in 
a sort of rushy swamp that lay in the centre of the plain—tke 
rushes waving and bending over the spot in which he bad 
seemed to disappear. 

Awakened by the shock of what had happened, she was 
conscious of the mysterious light in the room, and recognised 
the voice she had iormerly heard, as it announced: 

“The third year has come.” 

In the morning she told her husband that she had a very 
unpleasant dream, which had left upon her mind a strong 
presentiment that some evil would attend their proposed 
voyage, and earnestly entreated him to transfer the pussage 
to a much larger and better ship which would sail in a 
month’s time. E ’ 

The money having, however, been paid, this arrangement 
was found impracticable, and they sailed as originally intend- 
ed. Nothing important happened until the voyage was nearly 
ccmpleted, when one morning Captain B., hitherto in perfect 
health, was stricken with paralysis. There was no medical 
man on board, and the sufferer,on reaching England, was 





breaks, ripples, and rushes, in the mysterious rivulet of talk, 


conveyed on shore in an almost hopeless condition. 
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B Contrary to expectation, he rallied considerably, and Mrs. 


B. was nageets to feel more at ease respecting him, when 
one day, after dining with appetite and conversing with un- 
usual animation, he remarked that he felt a little tired, and 
would lie down on the sofa. He did so, and slept. 

As his wife sat watching his tranquil features, the remem- 
brance flashed into her mind that tris was the actual anni- 
versary of their marriage. She stooped over to kiss him in 
affectionate commemoration, but started back in terror. A 
change had come into the sleeper’s face. He was dead. 


Il THE BOUDOIR. 


The Marquis de C.,a French nobleman of large property, 
pee a handsome mansion in the Champs Elysées, Paris. 
t was bis fortune to espouse a very beautful woman, to whom 
he was fondly attached, and a chateau of the marquis’s, some 
forty miles from the capital, became their constant residence. 
Here, however, the marchioness was at length attacked with 
severe illness, and, although her life was saved, continued to 
suffer from agonising pains in the head, the sole alleviation of 
which seemed to consist in having her beautiful hair, which 
touched the ground, combed for several hours a day, the 
marquis himself, when her maid was tired, frequently taking 
his turn in this occupation. 

The seeds of disease were, however, too deeply sown, and, 
after many alternations of sickness and amendment, the poor 
young wife ultimately died. 

In despair at her loss, the marquis left the chateau for ever, 
and, returning to, Paris, shut himself up in his house, refus- 
ing all comfort and all society excepting that of ove intimate 
friend, Monsieur Alphonse F., who had been a frequent visi- 
tor at the Chateau de C. ; 

It hs ppened that a process, commenced some time previous 
to the marchioness’s death, rendered it incumbent on the wi- 
dower to producecertain papers essential to the case, which 
had been placed ina cabinet at the chateau. But the be- 
reaved husband positively refused to revisit the scene of his 
former happiness, and, despite the arguments of his legal ad- 
viser, remained inexorable, when Alphonze F., entering while 
the discourse continued, volunteered to spare his friend’s feel- 
ings by visiting the chateau and obtaining the required pa- 


pers. 

The marquis thanked him cordially, adding that the relief 
was the greater, inasmuch as he would have been compelled 
to entertheir favourite sitting-room, in which their last, as 
well as so many happier, hours were passed. 

“You will find the papers,” he added, “in my escroitoire 
beside the door. They are tied with red tape, and are depo- 
— in the second pigeon-hole at the end furthest from the 

oor.” ° 


With these instructions, Alphonse F. started out on his 
journey, and, on reaching the chateau, was allowed by the old 
custodian to prosecute his search. Passing through the rooms, 
furnished with — imaginable luxury that might gratify the 
taste of the departed mistress—through the chamber, with its 
couch, draped with crimson satin,fits rich fauteuils, its splendid 
ottomans, its glittering mirrors—through the sumptuous 
breakfast-saloon, with its gaudy furniture abandoned to the 
spider and the moth, Alphonse reacl.ed the apartment he 
sought. 

A cold, damp vapour seemed to pervade the room, and he 
hastened to complete his task and begone. Recalling, in spite 
ot himself, the image of the fair and b!issful being he had met 
there, he slowly opened the escritoire, and at once descried the 
papers described by his friend. Carefully removing them, he 
was in the act of reclosing the escritoire, when he felt, or fan- 
cied that he felt, a light pressure or his shoulder. He turned, 
and beheld—the marchioness! 

She was dressed in white, her face was deadly pale, and her 


beautiful black silken tresses were, as he had often eeen them | g) 


= latter days, flowing unconfined to her very feet. He let fall 
e pa 
stope till he reached the court-yard, where his horse await- 
ed bim. 

He was about to mount and gallop from the jhaunted spot, 
when the reflection of his friend’s disappointment, and the in- 
credulity with which his explanation would certainly be met, 
induced him to make an effort to overcome what he began to 
consider superstitious weakness. He reascended the stairs, 
traversed the rooms without glancing to the right or left, en- 
tered the boudoir, seized the papers, and was departing, when 
again a touch was laid upon his shoulder. The figure he had 
before seen stood close beside him, holding what seemed to 
be a comb in its hand, and offering it to him, as if inviting 
pe - Ag it on the black tresses that covered her like a 

rou ‘ 

Hardly knowing what he did, A. seized the comb, made an 
attempt to pass it through the flowing hair, failed and fell 
back insensible. How long he remained in that state he never 
knew. The moment he regained consciousness he tottered 
from the room, mounted his horse, made his way to Paris, 
where he lay for weeks, prostrated with brain fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F. still lives, and himeelf related this 
anecdote to the narrator. 


Il. THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Mrs. J. (the next narrator) had two cousins residing in Ca- 
dogan-place, Chelsea. Their brother was with the army un- 
der the Duke of Wellington, at that time engaged in the Pen- 
insular war. 

An uncle, residing at Barnes, calling one day to invite them 
to pass a day at his house, was struck with the pale and 
languid aspect of his elder niece, and, on pressing for an ex- 
planation, obtained from her the following singular state- 


ment: 

Her indisposition and melancholy arose from a stran 
vision, or fancy, of the previous night; not, as she positively 
insisted, the off-pring ot sleep, for she had been unusually dis- 
turbed and wakeful, as one might fee) when in expectation 
of some important event, that might occur at any moment. 

Suddenly, her attention was attracted by a deep-drawn 
sigh, Starting up she saw, standing beside her bed, her 
brother! He was in uniform, and ap to be wounded. 

In a low, quiet voice, he accosted her, saying that this vi- 
sion had become necessary, in order that he might reveal to 
her a secret that bad pressed heavily on his mind, and affected 
the happiness of others. He informed her that a battle had 
taken place near Badajos, in which he had been siain; and 
then went on to relate that, duriog the life of their father, 
Colonel B., he (the speaker) had contracted an imprudent 

with the beautiful daughter of a small farmer, in 
whose cottage he had taken refuge from a storm while hunt- 
ing. The knowledge of their father’s family pride had sealed 
his lips as to this mésalliance, but his own death having now 
deprived his wife and child of their sole protector, he had 
come to reveal their existence and condition, and commend 
them to his hearer’s sisterly care. Mentioning where they 
would be found, the shadow becamejinvisible, 


rs, and, rushing through the deserted rooms, never | ack 


It was agreed between uncle and niece that the story should 
be suppressed until some corroboration of the event referred 
to by the apparition should be obtained. Meaawhile, the date 
of this incident was written down and sealed, the uncle 
placing it in his cabinet. 
In a day or two news arrived from the seat of war. There 
had been, it was affirmed, no battle near Badejos; but that 
place had capitulated. 
Poor Miss B. had to endure some ridicule from her uncle 
ws the treacherous ghost; but this was speedily stop- 

. A despatch correcting the report was received, stating, 
rom authority, that there had been a failure of the capitula- 
tion, followed by a desperate action, in which (the subsequent 
returns announced) Captain B. had been killed on the day 
previously mentioned. 
Together, the uncle and niece proceeded to the direction 
given in the latter’s vision, and there found the young widow 
(who was suffering from oneness apd a child, about 
eleven years old. The former quickly followed her husband 
to the grave; the latter was adopted by her aunts, and resided 
with them until her marriage. 

IV. THE PROMISE REDEEMED. 

My friend, Mrs. H., recounted to me the following reinark- 
able incident in her life: . 
She was married at a somewhat early age, and, shortly 
thereafter, accompanied her husband to India, where she re- 
mained until delicate health compelled her, after the birth of 
her second child, to return to England. 
A deep despondency seized her at the idea of the approach- 
ing painful separation from her husband; but there was no 
alternative, and, at the appointed time, the latter accompa- 
nied her to the ship, doing his utmost to cheer and reassure 
her with the hope of a happy reunion. 
“It is in vain, William,” was her persistent rejoinder. 
eT hg 3 convinced that, in this world, I shall never see you 
again.” 
“You shall see me, love,” replied H. “I feel that I can 
make you that promise. Nothing—no, not} death itself— 
shall prevent your seeing me again. Be comforted with that 
assurance,” 
On her arrival in England, Mrs. H. joined her father and 
sisters at Brighton, where the salubrious air quickly restored 
her health and strength. A twelyvemonth elapsed, during 
which period the accounts from India were regular and satis- 
factory, and Mr. H., in his later letters, expressed his joy at 
her recovery, and his hope that she would return to him at 
the first moment her health permitted. 
Her father was an early riser, and somewhat imperative on 
that subject with his household. His daughters, consequently, 
were sometimes compelled to defer the more elaborate touches 
of their toilet until after the matutinal meal, and it was upon 
one of these occasions that all three had returned to their 
dressing-rooms—Mrs. H. and one of her sisters in a large 
apartment looking to the front, the other lady in a room 
adjoining. : 
Mrs. H., in her dressing-robe, was walking about, brushing 
her hair, when she happened to approach the window. The 
house was situated. in the crescent of Kemp-town, and, facing 
the sea, commanded both approaches—right and left. Her 
eye fell upon a mail-phaeton, rapidly approaching, that seemed 
to rivet her attention. It contained no one but the driver—a 
gentleman. As he came nearer she uttered a cry of delight, 
that brought her sisters to her side. 
“It is William! It is William!” was all she could say. 
Her sisters recognised the familiar face, as well as herself. 
Mr. H., as the carriage drew near, looked up at the window, 
inclined his head, and smiled. Much excited at this sudden 
arrival, his wife hurriedly completed her dressing, and ran 
down-stairs into the drawing-room. Her father was there 


one. 
ee is he? Where is William?’ she hastily 


“ William!” repeated her father. “Why, in India, my 
dear. Where should he be?” 

“No, no; he’scome! He is here! We have seen him! 
Perhaps he has gone round to the stables. He might have 
speken to me first,” sobbed the disappointed wife. 

After remaining silent, in pique, for a minute or two, she 
could break the delay no longer, and, ringing the bell, desired 
@ servant to run round to the stables and bring word who was 
there. 

The messenger returned. Nobody had been seen. On 
further inquiry, the policeman and road-sweeper in the cre- 
scent both denied that any private carriage had passed 
through, that morning. 

A note was made of the exact time the three sisters had 
seen Mr. H.; and the news which, shortly after, reached them 
of his death proved that he had expired at the same time— 


the face of the wife he loved so well. 


V.—THE BROTHERS. 


Not far from Geneva there stands a fine old chateau, Jong 
in the occupation of a,strange, morose, misanthropic man, who 
mixed in no society, though, at the same time, he appeared 
to derive little pleasure from the exquisite gardens and other 
amenities with which, with a most lavish hand, his beauti- 
fully situated mansion had been surrounded. It was at length 
offered for sale, and, much to the surprise of those who knew 
its value, passed—at a very moderate price—into the hands 
of a jeweller, well known to many an English tourist, resi- 
dent in Geneva. 

Delighted at his bargain, Monsieur G. lost no time in 
making every arrangement for adapting the chateau to the 
taste of some “ milord Anglais,” who was certain to covet so 
lovely a spot for his summer residence. 

He was right in his anticipation. A gentleman, with his 
wife and two daughters, soon established themselves at Belle 
D., taking ,the place not for the summer only, but by the 


year. 

A few weeks elapsed, and they had begun to feel them- 
selves at home in their pleasant dwelling, when, one evening, 
Mr. M., while reading aloud to his family, encountered a diffi- 
cult phrage, which it was necessary to elucidate by means of 
the dictiopary, and the younger sister, Emily, hastened to the 
library to procure that work. 

She was gone rather longer than was expected, and, when 
she did return, looked so pale and agitated, that her mother 
anxiously inquired the cause, 

“ Well,” was the reply, “I have had a sort of adventure; 
but my ghost (for I have yee | seen one) was by no means 
terrible, and I don’t know why I should feel so Hurried. It 
was & very handsome young man!” 

Pressed for Jetails, the young lady related that she had seen 
nothing in her way to the library, but that on her return, just 
as she was descending the first step of the stair, she heard a 


his latest words expressing an intense desire to see once more: 


for some seconds, during which she never re Seen 
from his face, pointed with his finger to the ony Ky eyes 
dor, and vanished, as it were, into the wall ! Corti. 
story was received, as the majority of su 

to be, with some incredulity. Novervhelens sae detind 
pressed was Mr. M. with what he had heard, that whe im 
daughters had retired, he and his wife rediscussed the a their 
and came to the resolution that Mr. M. should visit a 
“ haunted” corridor about the same hour, and see if any 
lar appearance would be vouchsafed to him, Y simi. 
Accordingly, on the following evening, he mounted 

and walked to and fro for a considerable time without , 
Tired at last of his vigil, he was wheeling round to one 
what he had resolved should be his last turn, when he ale” 


- almost 
ran into the arms of a young naval officer, prec 
ing the description given by his daughter. "tthe ‘one 


to the wall, and, before Mr. M. had full 
possession, disappeared. ¥ regained his sat 
Mr. M.’s countenance, on entering the drawing. 
sufficiently denoted that his search had been successful, bu; 
he declined to say what he had actually seen, and reque uy 
his family, for the present, to control their curiosity, 

Early next morning he proceeded to Geneva, and called 
8 orien nem pecntiee . 

“T have come, sir,” he said, “ to ask your permis: 

move a portion of the wall in the corridor’ of a 
And, finding the proprietor hesitate, he at once related the 
double apparition, adding that, unless his Proposal were 
complied with, he must decline to continue a tenant of the 
mite he dlord sh d his should 

he landlord shru s shoulders, extended 
and, deciding within wimself that this was but a pot ow 
of that English eccentricity which it is equally impossible 
to comprehend and resist, gave the permission required, 

Some masons being sent for, the work at once began, Ay 
it proceeded, Mr. M. was much struck by the singular manner 
of the master-mason, who, having first discouraged the ides 
of disturbing the wall at all, threw every imaginary obstacle 
in the way, and subsequentiy, when bis men had actually set 
to work, watched their proceedings with a fixed stare, and g 
face gradually becoming deadly pale. 

An hour, however, elapsed before any discoveries were 
made. But at the end of that time there was turned forth to 
the light the upright skeleton of a man, which, as the wal! was 
removed, fell toppling forward among the workers. At this 
sight the master-mason reeled, and sunk upon the floor in g 
swoon. 

Restoratives were administered, and the man was cony 

to Mr. M.’s study, where the latter, as soon as he was sufici- 
ently recovered, questioned him as to the agitation he had dis. 
played, hinting that, in the event of his not relating all he 
had previously known concerning the bricking-up the body, 
the gravest suspicions might attach to his own share in the 
business. 

Under the influence of such arguments, the man related, in 
a confused and agitated manner, the circumstances here given 
in a more connected form. 

A former possessor of the chateau—Monsieur Frémont— 
resided there with his wife. They had no children. 

One day Monsieur F. received a commuuication from the 
curé of a neighbouring parish to the effect that his (Mon- 
sieur F.’s) brother had died suddenly, and that in his last 
moments he had expressed an earnest hope that his brother 
would assume the charge of his two sons. 

A reply was forwarded, requesting that the boys might im- 
mediately repair to their uncle’s house. In due course they 
arrived. The elder was a fine handsome youth, with frank, 
engaging manners; the younger, though handsome also, was 
reserved and unsociable, and the regards of the whole house- 
hold were quickly centred in the furmer, whose gaiety soon 
dissipated the gloom of the chateau. 

The younger brother, Frangois, saw, with concealed jeal- 
ousy,the decided preference telt by his uncle and aunt for 
his elder; nor was this sentiment likely to have been lessened 
by a fact that, before they had resided a year at the chateau, 
had by some means come to his knowledge—viz. that the 
whole of the property had been left to his brother, with the 
exception of a sum just sufficient to start him(lrargois)in apy 
profession he might select in which to earn his bread. 

To the great regret of Monsieur and Madame Frémont, Ué- 
cile, the elder, conceived a passion for the naval service, and, 
carrying his point, quitted the chateau, taking with him all 
the light and mirth it contained. 

At first his letters were frequent, teeming with affection and 
merriment; then, long intervals of silence would excite the 
apprehensions of his loving friends. The second winter alter 
his departure was unusually severe, and the health of the old 
people began to fail. 

One sad morning, Frangois, entering with a countenance 
of assumed grief, communicated the heartrending tidings, re- 
ceived, he said, through a shipmate of his brother's, that Cé 
cile had died at sea. Already weakened by illness, the shock 
was too much for the kind old people. Madame Frémont 
died within a few weeks; and before the close of the year 
the husband rejoined her in the grave, having previously 
settled all he possessed upon his surviving nephew. 

The latter, now at the height of his ambition, lorded it 
grandly over his dependents; and profound was the regret 
that the kind, mirthful Cécile had not lived to occupy the 
master’s position. 

One evening Frangois was sitting alone, moody end out of 
sorts, sipping his solitary wine, when he was startled by 4 
— speaking without the window, which looked upon the 

arden. 

Advancing with caution, Frangois demanded who was 
there. 

“Tt is1, Frangois!” replied a voice that blanched the hear- 
er’s cheek ; but, with trembling hands, he opened the wil- 
dow, and his brother, radiant with health and happiness, 
bounded into the room. He had intended a surprise for his 
relations, of whom (Frangois having intercepted the corres- 
pondence on both sides) he had not heard for many months. 

In one instant Frangois comprehended his position, and 
took nis resolution. To his brother’s eager inquiries, he a0- 
swered that their uncle and aunt, not being quite well, b 
dined upstairs, whither, after Cécile had refreshed himself 
they would presently proceed. ’ 

Contriving, while Cécile was divesting himself of his over 
coat, to secure the door, Frangois returned to his brother, and, 
affecting the greatest joy at his arrival, encouraged him 0 
drink and talk until, wearied with excitement and his journey, 
the latter sunk into a temporary doze. 

It should be mentioned that, at this time, some confusion 
reigned at the chateau, on account of alterations that hep 
making in the house, and which necessitated the removal 0 
a portion of the wall of the corridor. During this operation, 
most of the domestics were quartered in an outbuilding, some 
distance off. 








noise behind her, and, looking round, observed a young and 
handsome man ins aval uniiorm, He looked sadJy at her 


No human eye witnessed the manner in which this true de- 
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geendant of him that did the first murder completed what was 
jn bis mind. He presently quitted the room, locking the door, 
and desiring that he might be disturbed,no more that night. 
When all was still, he crept forth and made his way to the 
of the master-mason. What passed between them 
was never exactly known, but, on the following morning, 
the mason, assisted by his tempter, contrived to wall up the 
remains of the victim, where they were subsequently discov- 


TSermented by remorse, the form of his brother ever before 

him, the wretched criminal at length dismissed his household, 

his chateau, and proceeded to Paris, hoping in that lively 

to drown the remembrance of his flagraus guilt. But 

eance “suffered him not to live.” A quarrel with the 

Comte de C. in a gaming-house Jed to a meeting next day in 

the Bois de Boulogne, in which Frangois was killed. Singu- 

larly enough, among his papers was found a confession of the 

, though bearing his assumed name. 

The remains of poor Cécile were decently interred in the 

at Geneva. The M. family continued their residence 

at Belle D., and certainly, up to the time when I (the narra- 

tor) made their acquaintance, nothing extraordinary had ever 
again disturbed their tranquillity. 


“Thank you, my love,” said Colonel Savage, suddenly 
awaking, “very nicely read. Word of honour—twelve 
velock Bed, bed !” 


damental 
GALLEY SLAVE No. 9999. 


“You are going to Toulon !” exclaimed my neighbour, the 
avocat, with some surprise. 

“] am going there, because I cannot help passing it, unless 
I take steamer from Genoa to Marseilles; which would not be 
the way to see much of the country.” 

“You will perhaps, then, pay a visit to the Bagne, the only 
one now existing in France ?” 

“I shall try; although it must be a painful sight. 
find no phase of humanity uninteresting.” 

“| wiil give you a letter to a forgat (convict) there.” 

“A letter to a galley-slave ?” 

“Yes. He isa person in whomI take great interest. It 
may be as well not to give you any written communication to 
the man himself, as it would put you to the trouble of getting 
it read and passed by the prison authorities, and others per- 
haps, previous to presentation ; but I will put you in the way 
of getting at him and speaking to him. You shall be iniro- 
duced to one of his patrons, an adjoint of the mayor.” 

“But I am already promised an introduction to the Préfet 

e. » 


But I 


“Capital! With that backing the one I shall give you, you 
will be able to perform an act of charity. It will be a goud 
deed on your part. Only put yourself in his place——” 

“Much obliged.” 

“And think how gratified you would feel at receiving a 
friendly visit from without.” 

“Is he one of your clients, this worthy forgat? One of the 
innocents whom your potent eloquence has failed to white- 

” 


wash ? 
“No. I did not defend him, although the prisoner was well 
” 


“ And the resulting verdict ?” 

“Guilty, with extenuating circumstances. The sentence, 
bard labour for life.” 

“ And the crime?” 

“In the first place, it is doubtful to me whether a crime was 
committed ; secondly, if a crime there was, I believe the pri- 
soner innocent of it. Tiere might have been a crime; but fe 
was not the guilty party. The imputed offence was frat- 
ticide.” 


“He has therefore at least escaped the guillotine.” 

“Yes; and, through the mitigation of our law’s severity, he 
was also spared the branding on the shoulder with the lett-rs 
T.F.P., ‘Travaux Forcés 4 Perpetuité.’ But in this very 
place where we are now walking up and down, and which you 
have called our town’s unroofed saloon, he was subjected to 
an infliction now also abolished, namely, an hour’s public ex- 
posure on a scaffold, as infamous, fratricide, and civilly dead.” 

“And probably hooted and insulted accordingly ?” 

“Exactly the contrary. The propriety of his attitude and 
behaviour, coinciding with the general belief of his innocence 
and pity for his consequently cruel position, gained him uni- 
versal sympathy. Instead of harsh words, or worse, a collec- 
tion of money was made on the spot, to procure him comforts 
during his journey to the place of punishment.” 

“But what was the cause of this discrepancy between the 
populsr feeling and the jury’s verdict ?” 

“Well; the case is difficult as well as curious, and still re- 
mains in some measure mysterious. You are aware of the in- 
numerable and bitter disputes occasioned in France by the 
minute division of property. For a square foot of ground, for 
halfa tree, for a crumbling mud wall, for a creaking bit of 
furniture, sometimes even for a few pots and pans or half-worn 
clothes, families will fall into variance. This was another in- 
stance of quarrel caused by trumpery inheritance unfairly ap- 

Alexandre Fourrier and his elder brother, Pierre 

gois, each believed that the other had got more than his 

, and consequently indulged in very unbrotherly expres- 

sions of feeling. Francois was even heard to use words threat- 

ening his brother’s life. ‘Mind what you are about,’ he said. 
‘Jete tue; 1’ll kill you.’” 

“That was very bad.” ; 

“Yes and No. Hard words break no bones. Hot-tempered 
People, under provocation, often say more than they have the 

test intention of meaning. Listen to the compliments 
interchanged between husband and wife amongst our 
classes, and then see how they make it up afterwards. 
Parents, even with you, sometimes tell their children they 
Will break their necks ; and yet they do not break them the 
More for that. I hold that Frangois’s ‘je te tue’ was not a 
* More serious in its real purport.” 
ene, nevertheless, have an ugly look when proved 
ence. 


“True; and could Frangois have foreseen the consequen- 
ces, he would have curbed his temper and held his tongue. 
Had he really intended to commit the murder, he would have 

oy from announcing that intention.” 

At least, it was a great imprudence.” 

Doubtless, as was proved by the event. The other fear- 
ing, or Pretending to fear, that his life was in danger, procur- 
€d 8 pistol, which he constantly carried, loaded, in his pocket. 

evening he was found lying in a field, close to a half- 
Hn gate, bleeding to death from a wound in the hip. The 

lin his pocket was discharged. Carried into the house, 
the only articulate and intelligible words which he uttered 
ther expiring were ‘Cochon de frére!’— Pig of a bro- 
! » rhose words were the cause of Frangois’s condem- 


“And well they might be.” 





“ They might merely be the delirious expression of his habi- 
tual train of thought. There were marks of footprints 
brought as evidence against Frangois. His counsel insisted 
that the shoes in question should be tried on the father, who 
refused. They were tried on by force, and found to fit him 
perfectly. After Frangois’s condemnation there came out 
very grave charges against the father, a man of fierce pas- 
sions and moody temper. The whole famiiy were thrown 
into prison—father, mother, sisters and all. hold that, for 
his mother’s sake, Frangois eaid nothing against his father. 
I believe him to have been a martyr, sacrificing himself and 
letting matters take their course on her account. The father 
hung himself in prison.” 

“Very strange that, if he had done no wrong.” 

“The family were immediately set at liberty. The father’s 
suicide was constructed into a confession of guilt. From that 
moment everybody believed in the innocence of the convicted 
prisoner. It is certain that if the suicide had preceded instead 
ef following the condemnation, it would have been produc- 
tive of the same benefit to the convict as it was to the rest of 
the family. But it bappened too late. Judgment had been 
pronounced, and could not be reversed. He was first sent to 
Brest, where he figured under the singular No. of 333,550. 
He is now, as I have told you, at Toulon. By great exertions 
his sentence has been remitted from hard labour for life to a 
limited period—an immense alleviation. But he has still 
four years to remain in confinement. We are tryirg further 
to diminish that. As to the labour, he has been relieved of 
it by being classed with the ‘incurables.’ See himat Toulon. 
Your visit may possibly do good.” 

Before starting, Fourrier’s mother and sister, apprised of 
my intention, came to meet me at the avocat’s house. The 
first, a hale, apple-cheeked old woman, could hardly speak 
for emotion; but, without asking leave, kissed me affection- 
ately, as if I were her child himself. The sister, a tidy, 
middle-aged, hard-working woman, burst into tears as soon 
as she entered the room, seized my band, and stammered out 
as well as she could, “ You will try and see my brother, 
then ?” 

“ Yes; I will endeavour to speak to him.” 

“Oh, then, give him this from me,” again squeezing my 
hand. “Tell him to try and live for tour years longer. 
Teil him that we only live in the hope of seeing him back 

ain.” 

A flight by rail to the foot of Mont Cenis; a tramp on foot 
over Mont Cenis; another railway flight from Susa to Turin 
and Genoese; a scrimble-scramble along the Corniche from 
Genoa to Nice, sometimes on foot, sometimes on wheels, with 
the blue Mediterranean on the left, and olive-clad mountains 
to the right, all the way along ; and again by rail from Nice 
to Toulon—the whole of this distance had to be traversed 
and, to confess the truth, enjoyed ; but they are foreign to my 
present narrative, except as taking me to Toulon. 

Often, however, my enjoyment was dashed with the recol- 
lection of the task that lay before me. Often, without even 
shutting my eyes, I could see the mother’s attitude of help- 
less grief, and the careworn face of the more impulsive sister. 
Often I wished I had nothing to do with the business. What 
a fool I, a foreigner, had begn to undertake to confront offi- 
cial formalities and impediments, sure to be tiresome, perhaps 
unpleasant. 

At the fourth station from Toulon, reckoning eastward, a 
village, Solliés-Pont, is pointed out, severely ravaged by chol- 
era, brought, my informant assures me, by that river—that 
quick-running stream of water there. 

“Surely not,” I observed in surprise. “The stream would 
rather tend to keep disease away. The stream, no doubt, 
was running and the cholera raging at the same place 
and the same time; but one was hardly the cause of the 
other.” 

“Oh yes it was; else it wouldn’t have been so bad. The 
living were insufficient to bury the dead. They were obliged 
to get volunteer forgats from the Bagne to come and dig the 
graves and put the corpses in. They behaved very well in- 
deed, those forgats did. Nota bit afraid. And they touched 
nothing—did not take the value of a pin—would not even go 
through a vineyard without somebody to bear witness that 
they refrained from gathering the grapes. The préfet com- 
plimented them in a handsome speech, praising them 
highly, and holding out hopes of mitigation of their sen- 
tences.” 

“Good! I am glad of that,” I said. And then the thought 
occurred that poor Fourrier could be none the better tor the 
circumstance. The favour intended by making him “ incur- 
able” would, at the same time, cut him off from all opportu- 
nity of proving his desire to be useful to society. It would be 
a too glaring inconsistency to allow a prisoner, privileged 
with indulgences on the ground of bodily infirmity, to go and 
merit further advantages by performing the terrible duty of 
interring corpses infected with cholera. 

That walking over Mont Cenis and along the Italian 
coast has somewhat shabbified my travelling attire. I had 
not bargained—no tourist does—for dust, drenching rain, and 
scorching sunshine. I had had, however, a taste ofeach. At 
Toulon, with the letters I have to deliver and receive, there 
is no choice but to go to the best, that is, the most expensive, 
hotel. And, while performing the part of rolling-stone, I have 
gathered no moss by the way as yet. My cash-bag is grow- 
ing beautifully less. I know no banker in Toulon, and no 
banker knows me; and I have to get back again as well as I 
had to get here. A new suit of clothes, therefore, is out of 
the question. Ishall do very wellaslam. My hat, too, 1s 
quite passable, only the edge of the top of the chimney-pot 
shows a slight wound on its epidermis. Nobody in the streets 
will see it; if they do,no matter. While making a call, 1 
can hold it in such a way as to hide the blemish. Fresh 
gloves and my Sunday shoes will make a perfectly presenta- 
ble morning costume. Bien ganté et bien chaussé, on va par- 
tout. Any evening invitation must, perforce, be declined. 

Toulon is generally a busy place, full of all sorts of stran- 
gers, illustrious and otherwise. [am put into a first-floor 
front of the hotel, a chamber for gererals and plenipotentiar- 
ies. The master, just returned from the country (the son 
came in next day, and the wife, I think, the day a " hands 
me a letter with a very official-looking outside aspect. It raises 
me in his opinion. I openit. It encloses another addressed 
to the Contre-Amiral, then acting as Préfet Maritime. I am 
in for it now. With this, and the one I, have in my pocket, 
there is no decent loophole for retreat. 

“ At what o’clock is the table d’h6te dinner ?” 

“ At six, monsiecur.” 

At six I enter the dining-room. Nobody. Enter a waiter. 
“ Where is the table d’hote ?”’ 

“ Here, monsieur.” 

“ And the people who dined at it?” 

“ You, monsieur.” 

“Give me some dinner, then. Serve, at once, what you 
have readiest at hand.” 





der tone for news of “the malady.” Nobody mentions cho 
lera to ears polite. I could give no news. He tied his com- 
forter round his neck, buttoned his paletot, and went to take 
the next train. 

Next morning to business in right good earnest, but with a 
lingering wish to avoid the great people, if ible. Doing 
——— running the gauntlet, and forcing one’s way 

hrough porters, sentinels, gendarmes, door-openers, clerks, 
and the various safeguards with which authority is obliged to 
fence itself in, is distasteful to many besides myself. The 
feeling will be understood, and needs no explanation. I will 
first deliver my letter addressed to M. Margollé, an adjoint to 
the mayor, to be opened, in his absence, by his brother-in- 
law, M. Zurcher, both men of letters, who write excellent 
books in collaboration. 

I fiad the house with difficulty. My driver does not seem 
to know the town, and this is outside it. Is he one of the 
strangers urrived to replace the runaway population? M. 
Margollé is absent, M. Zurcher not. A tall handsome man, 
but evidently suffering from illness, receives me with kind 
and charming courtesy. He knows Fourrier and pis story 
well, and has been instrumental.in procuring the partial re- 
mission of his sentence. He himself has been tormented 
lately with neuralgic pains, but is better to-day. He will take 
me to the admiral and accompany me to the Bagne, calling 
for me at the hotel at two in the afternoon. 

Charming! Capital! It rolls on castors. The thing is 
done. The influential and well-known Frenchman taking the 
Englishman under his wing, the Jatter will have only to walk 
over the course and fulfil his promise as easily as if it were a 
call on an ordinary acquaintance. Meanwhile, shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn? I do take it. 

Nevertheless, as two o’clock draws near, I begin to grow a 
little fidgety, and occupy a seat outside the hotel, awaiting 
my benevolent visitor. Soon after two, instead of M. Z :rcher, 
an employé from the Mairie, in natty uniform, draws near ; 
and, ascertaining who I am, delivers a letter. It was not ex- 
actly that which I wanted, althouzh it is infinitely better than 
nothing. M. Zurcher writes tiat his pains have returned, and 
compel him to keep house ; he encloses a letter to the com- 
missaire of the Bagne. With that, and what I have besides, 
I shall make my way easily, he says. 

Shalll? There is no help for it, if I shall not. To the 
admiral at once. I shall find him, they tell me, at the Ma- 
jorité, or Etat-Major de la Marine. I do not find him. He 
is not there, but at the Préfecture. There, I am introduced 
into an ante-chamber occupied by an aide-de-camp and some 
naval officers pacing to and fro, as if they were on @ quarter- 
deck. Great politeness. My letter is sent in, and before 
many minutes I am admitted to the presence. 

“ You are recommended by one of my oldest comrades,” 
said the admiral, with unaffetted good nature; “ what can I 
do for you?” 

I explain that I wish to see the interior of the Bagne, and 
especially to speak to the forgat Fourrier. 

“Certainly.” Addressing the aide-de-camp, “ Write a re- 
quest to the commissaire that Monsieur may see the Bagne 
and Fourrier. Only, you know, if he is under lock and key, 
he will not be visible to anybody.” 

The dungeons at the Bagne for refractory subjects (indo- 
ciles) are said to be something terrible. It is stated that, if 
they were shown, their continuance would not be tolerated 
by public opinion. And yet there must be some means of 
preventing criminals from having theirown way in further 
criminality. In any case, neither those cells nor their occu- 
pants are open to — inspection. 

“I do not think that probable,” I interposed. “He has 
never incurred a single day’s punishment.” 

“So much the better; you will be able tosee him, then. I 
remember hearing him mentioned before. tie seemsto have 
friends who take interest in him.” 

At that moment, I noticed the direetion of the admiral’s eye. 
It glanced at the wound on my bat, which I had clean forgot- 
ten. Not being a diplomatist,I fear my face betrayed some 
slight symptom of mortification. 

Smiling, he added that I was to take to the Etat-Major an 
order to visit the arsena], which contains the Bagne within its 
walls. There, they would give me a“ planton,” or sailor at- 
tendant, to conduct me to the commiasaire of the Bagne. 

The audience is at anend. Thanks tothe admiral’s frank and 
simple ge it has passed off much more agreeably than 
Ianticipated. I retire with the aide-de-camp, who writes the 
necessary orders, and dismisses me with perfect courtesy. I 
go to the Majorité. They give me my planton, and we enter 
the gates of the arsenal together. 

ithin the arsenal is a busy scene, resembling other dock- 
yards and arsenals, except for the presence of the forgats per- 
forming various slavish work. It is, after all, a cheerful spot 
to labour in. There are trees and water, air and sunshine, 
glimpses of the town through the arsenal gates, with the 
mountains beyond all towering in the distance. It is a laby- 
rinth of long ranges of buildings and naval stores, through 
which a stranger trying to thread his way would find himself 
incessantly cut off by water. For necessary daily communi- 
cation, there are slight wooden bridges and ferry-boats work- 
ed by forgats. But for the shame and the public exposure, I 
should say that a convict would greatly prefer this place to 
penitentiaries, or any other form of isolated confinement. 
Nor do the forgats all look wretched. They crowd their 
carts over bridges with a run and a laugh. They wear their 
irons “ with a difference.” The ordinary set of culprits are 
riveted two and two, never separating, day nor night. 
“ Eprouvés,” tried, well-conducted prisoners, carry their irons 
singly, with no human clog attached to trem. The costume is 
hideous: red cap, red veat, and trousers of a frightfully ugly 
yellow. Of the three primitive colours, yellow is the least 
pleasing to many eyes. Yellow flowers (except in species, as 
the rose, where that hue is a rarity) are leas sought for, I 
think, than blue and red. But then also there are good yel- 
lows and bad yellows. The forgat’s yellow has a bright, 
staring, glaring, vulgar tinge, which catches the eye like a 
sign-post or a personal deformity, and is suggestive of pesti- 
lence, poisonous plants, moral jaundice, and everything else 
that is corrupt and offensive. A prisoner, who, like a bad 
shilling, comes back to the Bagne after being discharged, is 
distinguished by one yellow sleeve dishonourably contrasting 
with his red vest; atter a second relapse, by two. It is rarely 
that a third arm is required to display a triple badge of dis- 
grace. A green cap marks prisoners sentenced for life. 
My planton is an active, obliging little fellow, sharp as a 
needle, and probably not deaf to the remarks of visitors. 
Anxious to do the honours of the place, he would show me 
the Taureau, submarine steam-ram, which is to rip open 
ships’ bellies under water, as the rhinoccros disembowels his 
antagonists when he catches them on his nasal horn. A gang 
of forgsts passes us, showing their naked heads in profile. 
What a lot to frighten a phrenologist! I had already no- 
ticed some not at all bad faces, but these heads present every- 





As soonfas he is gone, a passing traveller inquires in an un- 


thing that is exaggerated and unbalanced in cranial form, 
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« Have you many educated persons here ?”’ I ask. 

“Plenty; bankers, advocates, huissiers, notaries, priests. 
At the bazaar, where things made by the forgats are sold for 
,— + ae t, you will find exceedingly well-mannered indivi- 


“ We must reserve that and other things for to-morrow.” 

I am naturally anxious to get at Fourrier, and give my com- 
panion a sketch of his story. He listens attentively. No 
harm will be done if he reports it. 9 

There is no appearance of being so near a prison. Hethies 
announces the home of criminals, most of whom have lost al 
hope. on earth. A high-arched wooden bridge is the isthmus 
which conducts from the arsenal to the peninsula and the 
floating islands of punishment. The site of the locality, 
amidst blue waters and clear ekies, would of itself give you 
apy other idea than that of breathing an atmosphere of wick- 
edness. So little has the Bagne the aspect of a prison, that 
G are inside it before you are aware. You simply behold 

dings covering a large my of ground, widespread and 
ram rather than lofty, with little to indicate their perpese. 

The first step to be m now, is to present myself to the 
commissaire and obtain his countenance. I am ushered to 
an upper room, where I find a gentleman in quiet but hand- 
some uniform, behind a moet business-looking library table. 
He receives me politely, but in the way which you receive 
people when you have not the slightest idea what they are 
come about. He takes my letters, retires to the recess of a 
window to read them, and returns with an altered counte- 
nance and manner. 

“ You are quite en régle, monsieur,” he cordially observes. 

I bow, as in duty bound. 

“ Perfectly en régle. We will do what we can to comply 
with your wishes. Monsieur Asterisk, if you please !” 

Monsieur Asterisk answers his superior’s summons. He is 
a tall stout man, with a broad, pale, colourless face, and asub- 
dued expression of great intelligence. 

“ Monsieur is an Englishman,” continues the commissaire, 
“well recommended, who desires to see the interior of the 
Bagne, and also to epeak with No. —— let me see,” referring 
to the letter, ‘‘ with No. 9,999. You will please give him a 
competent guide.” 

“ Ah, No. 9,999!” said M. Asterisk, raising his eyes to the 
ceiling to consult hismemory. “ No. 9,999 is Fournier.” 

“ Extraordinary!” observed the chief.. “I have only 
to name a number, and you at once name the party be- 
longing to it.” 

é r so many years of service, I have naturally acquired 
the faculty,” M. Asterisk modestly replies. ‘“ The gentleman 
can easily see the Bagne and also speak with Fournier.” 

“His name is Fourrier,” I interposed, “ Pierre Frangois ; in 
the Salle des Incurables.” 

“The same. But, I beg pardon, he is Fournier; has al- 
ways been Fournier at the Bagne.” 

ith so important and well-memoried an official it was not 
worth disputing about a letter; so 1 acquiesced in his ortho- 
graphy, and prepared to take my leave. 

“Tell Fournier to be in readiness. You can now visit all 
you require,” said the commissaire, with a courteous smile. 

Pray give wy Kreg we 3 to M. Zurcher. I shall be glad 
to hear of his better health.” 

Here let me, once for all, testify to the polite and obliging 
treatment which I met with from every one with whom I had 
to de at Toulon. 

With an adjutant, therefore, added to my planton—quite a 
suite—I commence my round of inspection, which must be 
briefly described. A long room, lodging some two hundred 
convicts, but for its extreme cleanliness and one orjtwo minor 
accessories, might be taken for a wild beasts’ den. It is all 

bars, and bolts, and boards. Amongst those accessories are, 
at the further end, a crucifix, to remind the guilty in this 
world of the Saviour who died to redeem them in the next, 
and a letter-box; for the prisoners have free permission to 
write to their friends, subject, of course, to perusal before 
posing, Nor is reading forbidden, in some wards at least ; 

ictor Hugo’s “ Misérables” having been listened to with 

interest. The entrance door of this room is formed of 
mn bars, resembling an extra-strong park gate; so that even 
when shut everything that passes inside is visible to the 
guards without. The bed is a long wooden bench slightly 
raised at the head, whose surface is softened by a slight mat- 
tress for the éprouvés ony One blanket is the covering ; but 
Toulon, be it remembered, is in the south. At the bed’s head 
are placed the rations of black-brown bread allowed to each 
individual. All along the foot runs an iron bar, to which the 
chains are fastened when their wearers retire to rest. 

There is a Salle des Blessés, a ward for the wounded—and 
how they get wounded is often known only to the forgats 
themselves. There is a bath-room, a kitchen, and besides 
that a much larger and better kitchen for the hospital, where 
theceshing is superintended by worthy self-denying Sisters 
° y. 

That door opposite leads out of the Salle des Incurables. 
Fourrier is coming out to meet us. Would I like to see the 
hospital first? It is only up this flight of steps. Certainly. 
Very well; he can wait a few minutes at the bottom. The 
pans I notice on the steps contain disinfectant substances ; for 
“the malady” has not spared the Bagne. The hospital, 
roomy, airy, light, is the acme of neatness and cleanliness, 
Not 4 trace of offensive smell perceptible. True, the patients 
are not numerous. One, an Arab, sitting up in bed to eat 
some soup, has the eyes of a wild cat caught in a trap starin 
out of his fleshless face. The sheets areas white as you would 
wish for yourself; but there is still the chain fastening 
the sick man to his bed. It quits him only when he ceases 
to breathe. 

Down-stairs again to find my man. That must be he, pale, 
thin, standing with his back to the wall, surrounded by a 
hone, There is quite a concourse of people of all sorts; 
other forgate, douaniers, employés, and I know not what, be- 
sides ourselves. Confidential talk is impossible, and I must 


shape the interview accordingly. 
Some people have seal ieee, others have only facial 


masks; but it is not hard to distinguish which is a face and 
which is only a mask put on, The individual before me has a 
face; and on it is written unmistakably “ Misfortune, when it 
cannot be got over, must be borne. I will go through with 
this, bearing it patiently, though sorrowfully.” He trembles 
with emotion. 

Another pair of eyes and ears afterwards informed me that, 
while I was in the hospital, the other forgats were at him with 
“ Come, Fourrier, pack up your things! You are going away 
at last. Here is a man come to let you out. Make 
up — bundle as as you can!” and such like teazing 


speeches, 
“ You are Fourrier?” I said. 
“ Yes, monsieur, I am.” 
“ I should have known you from your likeness to your sis- 
ter. When I left, she and your mother were well. They beg 
you to be patient for their sakes.” 


The poor man bowed his head. 
“ The mayor of your village instructs me to say that when 
you return you will be well received and find plenty of em- 
5 7 

e looked up, touched by the assurance, but also, I fear, a 
little disappointed, having, probably, hoped for still better 
news. The curious group showed no signs of retiring, so I 
determined to make what use I could of their pre:ence. 
“ And Maitre Le Beau,” I continued, raising my voice and 
looking round, “a distinguished advocate, who has carefully 
followed your case from the outset, is convinced of your in- 
nocence—that you did not commit the crime for which you 
are detained here.” 
Sensation amongst the bystanders. 
“T never did any harm to any one,” was all he answered, 
in a low, clear voice. 
“ Have you anything to say to me before I leave ?” 
“ Nothing, monsieur.” 
“T shall see your mother and your sister on my return. 
Have you anything you wish me to say to them?” 
“ Nothing, monsieur.” ’ 
“ Good-bye, then, then, till we meet again.” 
I subsequently learned, through a letter to my friend, that 
he had a deal to say, but refrained from saying it for fear of 
the surveillance of spies and informers. Possibly, at the 
Bague, the slightest whisper is re-echoed to a distance with 
the loudness of a speaking-trumpet. 

When about to retire, I remember the sister’s request to 
pasa on to the brother her shake of the hand. Impossible. I 
could not for the life of me, do it. His innocence had not yet 
been officially acknowledged. And, if I had, it might have 
done more harm than good. Suspicion there is easily ex- 
cited. I had permission to speak to, but not to convey any- 
thing to him. There had been an attempt to escape that very 
morning. Had I not seen a guardian examine the straw at the 
bottom of a foreat’s wooden shoe, as he returned from work ? 
So I cast a last look at the pale-faced man, and leave the 
lookers-on to make their comments and guesses, 

“Is there anything more you wish to see?’’ the adjutant 
obligingly inquires. 

“T thank you, no; no more to-day.” SolI slowly make my 
way out of the Bagne, and relieve my chest with a long, long 
breath. 


P.S. A petition has since been sent to the minister that 
Fourrier should be medically examined and his condition re- 
ported on. He has been examined, and, according to the re- 
port, he is a walking complication of disease, a phenomenon 
of morbid affections. One would say the only wonder is how 
a creature so afflicted cau continue to live. His vital spark 
must be unusually hard to extinguish. He would be worth 
engagement by a medical lecturer as an encyclopedic il- 
lustration of human complaints. 2 

But is such an invalid worth keeping in prison. No. Ali 
he is good for is to consume wholesome food, puzzle the doc- 
tors, and give worthy jailers the trouble ot locking him up. 
He is just as well outside as in-doors. You may as well let 
him go for a broken-down good-for-nothing encumbrance. 
Such is the train of reasoning which would seem to be im- 
plied by the petition and the consequent report. 


Second P.S. Returned some weeks from my travels, I hear 
a rattling knock at my door; not at all like a French knock 
(though it is one), but a triumphant imitation of an English 
rat-tat-too. I peep out of window, like Shakspeare’s apothe- 
cary, to put the question, “ Who knocks so loud?” Behold! 
t is No. 9999, loose, free, at large, come to return my visit, 
and conducted hither by my friend the avocat. We last met 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and here he is within 
sight of the English Channel. He has been “gracié,” par- 
doned by the Emperor. But, that the sacredness of a sen- 
tence once pronounced may suffer no diminution of prestige, 
he is at liberty under the surveillance of the police. A resi- 
dence is assigned to him—the very place where he wishes to 
dwell. I wonder how he contrives to walk without irons 
after having worn them for two-and-twenty years; and I 
must ask how he liked his first night in a bed between a pair 
of sheets. 


Third P.S. This is a true story, and not a subtle fiction of 
the brain. Strange as it may seem, 9999 is the actual number 
the convict bore, and not another formof * * * * He jg 
living happily, in the solid flesh, and not in your imagination 
merely, with a real mother and a real sister, whose real 
children, whom he had never seen, are now the objects ot his 
affection.—All the Year Round. 





‘““ROYAL COMMISSION”: 
ON THE ARMY OF INDIA. 
Concluded, 


As is Calcutta so is Bombay, for badness; though what 
Miss Nightingale calls the perfection of causes of disease is 
attained upon somewhat different principles of construction. 
There the “ Town” barrack, as it is called, is not an intermi- 
nable oblong. Its buildings form three sides of a square. 
Their plan and arrangements are candidly stated to be very 
bad. Privies, bath-rooms, ablution-rooms, cooking-house, 
being in close proximity to men’s rooms, some under their 
verandahs. Fort George has six rooms on two floors, and a 
total absence of windows. As to the Colaba barracks, we 
are, unhappily, not told what alteration, if any, they have un- 
dergone since Napier wrote of them that “they would ap- 

ar destined to be the slaughterhouses of more thousands of 

ritish soldiers than would suffice to win fifty battles.” But 
we read of “long, narrow rooms, with verandahs and mud 
floors;” and of one special room which caps all others for 
reckless defiance of all sanitary principle, being “ completely 
enclosed by other rooms, without any direct communication 
with external air.” That ten years after Sir Charles’s indig- 
nant cry, British soldiers should be still sent to die in this one 
special closed receiver of foul gas, is a murderous blot upon 
the military administration of the Presidency. And the me- 
lancholy progression proceeds. If Bombay be as Bengal, so 
also is Madras. There the latest result of structural skill in 
barracks is shown at Fort St. George, by housing more than 
six hundred men in one room! It is true that the room is 

robably the longest in the world, and all the worse for be- 
ng so, having a width of 20 feet, and height of only 14}, to 
the almost incredible length of 2,1243! 

Poonamallee, in the Madras Presidency, takes one’s breath 
away by its report, almost as if one were a luckless private 
packed into one of its two long rooms with three hundred 
men in each. For its space per man is written down at no 
more than eight-and-a-halt feet square, with one hundred and 
twelve cubic feet. There is consolation in thinking that 
some one on the spot has been beforehand with the Commis- 





sion as a mere matter of judgment, laying it down that “ the 
buildings are every way unsuitable, and haye been con- 
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demned ;” but the consolation would be more soothi 
minds acquainted with administrative inactivity, if tides 
had reached them that the pickaxe had already done ex es 
tion on this dog-hole. 3 
But let the barracks and those habits which it enforces o 
encourages have done their work. The soldier who lay od 
long hours idle, sweltering and cursing, who hurried then 
to drink drams and to fornicate, in utter despair of “nad 
wholesome recreation—has fallen sick, and has been taken 
hospital, by way of change: whether of improvement, let the 
recapitulation tell us again. ‘ 

“ Hospitals (in India) are constructed on the same general 
plan as barracks. They have no proper ablution or bath ao. 
commodation ; no water closets, only open privies situated at 
& distance; no drainage; no water supply, except what ig 
drawn and carried by hand labour. The bedsteads are often 
of wood, instead of iron, and mattresses and pillows of ya. 
rious materials, instead of hair, as they ought to be, No 
trained attendants are provided for the sick.” 

Faults enough were disclosed by the first Army Sani 
Commission in the arrangements and administration of mili. 
tary hospitals at home. Netley and the magnificent new 
Herbert Hospital at Woolwich witness to the magnitude and 
completeness of the changes which were imperatively re. 
quired. . But had the glaring old defects been neither noticed 
nor remedied, Miss Nightingale might still have exclaimed 
as we find her exclaiming, “ What would be thought in thig 
country of a hospital without a water-closet or bath, or means 
of personal cleanliness?” The only answer to this question 
would, we suppose, take some shape of denial as to the ex. 
istence of any such wretched establishment. Therefore it jg 
that, even at risk of wearying the reader’s patience, we per. 
sist in backing each general assertion by one or two special 
instances in proof. We have asked whether the change from 
barrack to hospital might possibly be an improvement? Let 
Secunderabad answer first on the vital, we shovld rather 
write the deadly, point of surface over-crowding. There the 
newly-constructed Trimulgherry Hospital has three wards, 
two of which contain no fewer than two hundred and twenty. 
eight beds each ; the surface area per bed being only twenty. 
four square feet; whereupon Miss Nightingale remarks that 
“this surface over-crowding is greater than I have ever seen 
it in the smallest or the largest temporary war hospitals, 
Such facts strike one very forcibly in connexion with the high 
mortality among sick entering these and similar hospitals” 
They may and do strike her observant and practised mind. 
but the evils of hospital over-crowding are after all no‘such 
new discovery, and yet the official mind which could plan 
these page org age me Trimulgherry wards, has remained 
hitherto callous to the plainest warnings of sanitary science. 
Allahabad, Barrackpore, Dinapore, Meerut, Kurrachee, tell 
the same story, though with mitigations as to the space al- 
lowed. Their wards are perfect reproductions of the bad bar- 
rack-room type. They have one hundred beds, one hundred 
and fifty beds,two hundred beds, in one raom. Light andair 
being the first hopeful necessaries for recovery, are, one might 
almost think, intentionally excluded. In these Indian hospi- 
tals there is “ hardly aroom light enough to perform a surgi- 
cal operation,” which has often, therefore, to be performed in 
the verandah. The men sleep close to the ground, of which 
the condition under the flooring may be guessed at by what 
we know concerning the absence of drains and presence of 
privies. Bangalore, it seems, was curious enough to make 
experiment; 8o it pulled up a flag from the floor of its hospi- 
tal, and the surgeon, even with his inured olfactories, had, as 
the report gravely tells, “to run.” If ever he was at a loss to 
accouut for the “gangrene and phagedzena,” noted as of fre- 
quent occurrence in the establishment under his medical care, 
we presume that he will no longer be so. Kolapore has not 
revealed the condition of its hospital sub-soil; but it spreads 
charcoal on the upperside of its ward flooring, not, appa- 
rently, by way of a disinfectant—though we doubt not its 
services are as valuable as needed in that capacity. The pro- 
fessed object isto dry the wards, which are damp, because the 
rain beats in through the cowls. 

Such, however, is the marvellous tenacity of life in certain 
human frames, such the obstinate vigour of their powers of 
recovery, that men having sickened in an Indian barrack, and 
having been treated in an Indian hospital, do, nevertheless, 
become sometimes convalescent. The critical period at which 
they have arrived demands special resources and appliances, 
as all know who have even such superficial acquaintance with 
the subject as family lifeeverywhere enforces. But the reader 
by this time probably suspects that in an Indian military hos- 
pital there is scarcely ever any provision of separate wards 
for the convalescent : not even in cases when “ fomites and 
fecal impurities,” 4s in dysentery,the prevalent scourge of India, 
make this separation almost indispensable to any course of 
convalescence. The noisome plague of flies increases manifold 
the dangers and disgusts of such contamination ; but the con- 
valescents have no dining-room. They eat their food—cooked 
by natives or Portuguese without endeavour to tempt appetite 
or spare digestion—sitting on their beds, with the plate on 
their knees, in the tainted atmosphere of the ward where they 
lie, “ possibly with dying men around.” It has occurred, how- 
ever, at times, to certain authorities, that convalescent men 
might with advantage be separated from the sick: so they 
hit upon the Spartan expedient of sending them to barracks 
again, and puttivg them on barrack rations and marching them 
out under a non-commissioned officer, morning and evening, 
for exercise. 

But the mention of convalescence in India summons up to 
the leact Indianized imagination the picture of some sanato- 
rium on the hills. Visions arise, though vague, of Eastern or 
Western Ghauts or of the grand Himalayan Alps themeelves. 
Pure and cool breezes there fan the forehead, as it were, with 
a breath of home. There foaming torrent and gushing 
make music among rocks and stones, fraught with reminls- 
cences of brooks which babble in green English meadows, be 
burns which clatter down some Scotch brea side. There the 
very mists have friendly faces and familiar forms. ‘The red 
comes pattering down amcng the homely leafage of gnar ae 
oaks and feathered pines. The very brake is not & juDs 


bushes on @ mountain slope in Kerry, or blackberries in -_ 
Kentish coppice. The name of convalescent can be 00 ow 
mockery there. Not absolutely, perhaps, not so comple : 7 
as in the sultry moisture or the sandy glare of those inter) A 
able level plains below, by the fat, muady banks of — 
swirling floods. But the sanitary reformer must not — 
dise, lest he be brought to book, bluebook, in stern an 
dening sort. , 
~ AL some hill stations there is malarious fever ; others o 
disposed to diarrhea. The barracks and hospitals at ao 
sowlie and Subathoo are defective both in plan and structure. 
At Mount Aboo they are bad barracks, built in & 
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Presidency, the privies are built on the edge of the 
in order that the natural slope may save us all the trouble 
seW , the lavatories the same, which are emptied by 
ot iting ihe tubs down the bill; and that at the other, with 
more than 900 men, the barrack square wasan immense swamp 
for want Low fever from March to May, from 
qhich the men have suffered who were sent there for health, 
attributed to this, as if it were a meteorological observation. 
refers to Wellington on the Neilgherries. Indeed the 
eilgherry stations, the best in India, are in great danger of 
permanently injured by sanitary neglects......... 
at hill stations appear to be very micu on a par 
hospitals at plain stations, as far as can_be learnt from 
which represents the hospital at Darjceling, used 
for the sick of the depdt. .. . At this hospital, an open privy 
was placed at one corner of the verandah, which compelled the 
sick to evacuate the ward, and it took five years’ writing to get 
ved.” 


a 


+9 
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No, you can no more ramble on the hill-sides than you can 
wander over the plain, in the neighbourhood of a British can- 
topment in Hindostan, without fouling yourself in that inevi- 
table privy, on the slope or in the nullah. And it “takes five 

’ writing to get one removed ” from the verandah corner. 

i and ~~ one begins to ask whether this In- 

dian experience shall foreshadow the fate of the whole mat- 

ter, s0 far as it depends upon the uncontrolled action of A1- 

Departments, and Boards, either out there or at 

home? We have had now nearly one year’s writing, must we 
have four years more ? ; . 

In the teeth of Sir Charles Napier, in the teeth of Sir Char- 
Jes Treve!yan—whose acts and observations on this matter, as 
recorded in the Report, must increase the reader’s regret for 
the loss of his services in Madras,—in the teeth of Sir Ranald 
Martin, in the teeth of common sense, and common decency, 
and common humanity, the rank jungle of these Indian army 
abominations has grown and thniven up to the latest dates. 
The Commissioners, indeed, as surveyors, have triangulated 
and mapped it out, as naturalists have exhibited its tigers, 
makes, centipedes, and scorpions; as botanists have gathered 

ens of its chokeweed, its night-shades, its putrescent 

; as chemists have analysed some of its more noisome 

deadening exhalations; but what the public mind shouid 

not rest until it knows, is, whether the woodmen and the 

trench-di are at work with axe and spade already. It is 

but fair, however, to the Commissioners, to say that their work 
has been both comprehensive and minute. 

Napier’s strong word stands truer now than ever : 


.. “This inhuman drain upon public life and health and 


the public treasury constantly goes on, and the soldiers 
ible to remain in the ranks are but half the strong fellows 
they would be if properly lodged. .... Such barracks are 
expensive no doubt ; so are sick soldiers; so are dead soldiers. 
Bat the difference of these expenses is, that the first is once 
and done with ; the second goes on increasing like compound 
interest, and quickly outstrips the capital.” 

Here is the place, it seems to us, for supplanting his words 

those of Sidney Herbert in the Westminster Review. It was 

us he wrote of the Report of the first Royal Military Com- 
mission upon the sanitary condition of the British army, one 
year after its publication, and afler the subsidence of the first 
emotion it had caused : 

“The only fear was, that the almost universal assent with 
which the report was received, would be fatal to the practical 
adoption of its recommendations ; that the subject would die 
out for want of controversy ; and, in the silence of universal 
consent, that the pressure would be wanting which would set 
in motion the cumbrous torpor of the vast department on 
whose action the aduption of the reforms indicated must de- 
pend. The English people, however, cannot afford to let this 
subject die out; and it is only by discussion that they can 
maintain their property in it. Large administrative offices, if 
inclined to shelve a question, have wonderful facilities for 
doing it. It is done without parade or ostentation, with a res- 
— silence ; but the interment is none the less complete. 

subjects arise which however ephemeral in their char- 
acter, have an interest for the hours during which they last, 
and the public gaze is diverted from the graver matter Which 
is kept in the back ground. 
& He, being dead, yet speaketh,” with all weight and autho- 
belonging to the man who had ruled beforehand that 
very “department on whose action” the practical reform was 
then depending; and who after-vards, when once more at its 
, roused its “ cumbrous torpor,” and guided that reform to 
an admirable result. The question is so thoroughly, as we 
have said, an English question, that were the public mind 
well seized of it, the Indian specialty which clings to it could 
not affect, damage, or endanger its homely interest. But, 
after all, that very specialty does not surely fix a claim on the 
attention of every larger, nobler, and more thoughtful English 
mind. Because, and not although, it is an Indian question, 
the English ple, surely, “cannot afford to let this subject 
die out.” “Cannot afford”—because the cost would be so 
much too great in loss of fame, and name, and sense of duty 
due to the trust of empire. Are the listlessness, the foul- 
ness of the drowsy half-civilization of india to master the 
and enterprise of England on the first points of healtb, 
and liness, and decency? Hasan English army no mis- 
sion to fulfil but that of fighting, at its need, to hold those 
lordly provinces? Is it to represent out there brute force 
, and even that impaired by brutish ignorance or disre- 
gard of laws which govern even the physical well-being of 
men’s lives? Are drain-tiles and sewers, aqueducts and water- 
beyond the reach, or beneath the notice of that race 
Which has already spanned the vast peninsula with its elec- 
to have linked its great imperial cities 
With its iron rails ? : , 

And, if we rise to higher levels yet, what gauge of its 
esteem for national mind and character must seem approved 
by any people which leaves its soldiery to vegetate in such 


condition of mind and body? Has the army sanitary reform 


of forms, has used these few days so well as to increase enor- 
mously the effective power at his disposal. A declaration of 
war against all the minor States which had voted the mobili- 
zation of the Federal army, has been followed by the succes- 
sive occupation of their capitals, until on Wednesday North 
Germany, with the exception of Frankfort, was in Prussian 
hands, and every enemy in the rear had disappeared. The 


petty armies have all fled towards Frankfort, and the position | free 


on Friday appeared to stand thus. The Prussians, having 
completed the necessary invasions, are now upon the defen- 
sive. One Prussian army watching Frankfort, holds in check 
the Federal force of 60,000 men, colluvies militum, a vast for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms without commissariat, governed 
by a dozen princes, and belonging to many States; a second 
occupies Saxony, collecting supplies and fortifying Dresden ; 
while a third, under Prince Charles, is ready to defend Silesia, 
which it seems certain will be the first object of Austrian at- 
tack. The Kaiser, aware that Venetia must be surrendered 
in the end, and fearing that Prussia may yet retain North 
Germany, considers it his first object to remain a great Ger- 
man Power. Baden, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria naturally 
gravitate towards him, and to encourage their advance he 
has guaranteed the territories of such States as put their 
armies at his disposal. This promise, otherwise so rash, was, 
we imagine, needful to dissipate an impression that 
Austria might absorb South Germany under her direct con- 
trol, and will apply, in practice, only to the States south of 
Frankfort and the Main. Sure of these States in subordinate 
alliance, and in possession of Silesia, Austria could at the fit- 
ting time, make peace on the basis of the uti possidetis with- 
out ceasing to be a first-rate German Power, the permanent, 
and, as we conceive, immutable resolve of the reigning House. 
Silesia once fairly occupied, and a pitched battle won, the 
two powers could cease from figiting, find each other enor- 
mous gainers, and by a new alliance protect German terri- 
tory across the Rhine. It is not probable that any course 
half so sensible will be adopted ; but the events of the week 
have nevertheless introduced this immense change. There 
are but three armies in the field, or to speak rigidly but two, 
and means have been found for compensation to an almost in- 
definite extent. Prussia has gained so much, that only to keep 
it will be an enormous triumph, while the Federation has lost 
so much, that the little it retains must of necessity fall to 
Austria. A new possibility of compromise has arisen, which 
the first great battle may make it both possible and expedi- 
ent to work out. Ofcourse the battle must be fought. The 
military pride of both nations demands that sacrifice to 
Moloch, but that accomplished, it will be strange if, with 
France glancing so menacingly across her frontier, two pow- 
ers who have at least one identical interest should not mode- 
rate their views. Should this possibility become real, and we 
mention it only as i!lustrating the immense change wrought 
in a week by Bismark’s unscrupulous energy, the result of the 
war will be the extinction of a knot of dynasties of whom 
Germany and Europe are alike heartily sick, who ought to 
have perished in 1815, and whose single useful function of 
providing consorts for Europe will not be suspended by their 
dismissal from active power. 

From Italy we have no intelligence save that war has be- 
gun, and that the army is on its march by an unknown route 
to a point kept carefully concealed, while the volunteers are 
eagerly preparing for an expedition not yet indicated. All 
that seems certain is that before the army can turn the Qua- 
dilateral, on its road towards Venice, a great battle must be 
fought, which if the Italians win it will decide the fate of Ve- 
netia, and if they lose it probably bring France once more 
into the field. Till that battle is fought we receive all reports 
of negotiation with profound distrust. Had the Kaiser been 
willing or able to give way without affronting the pride of his 
army, which holds the free talk of the Italian newspapers in 
a kind of loathing, he would have finished the transaction be- 
fore the Prussians invaded Saxony. The garrison of Venetia 
would make him almost irresistible in Silesia.—Spectator. 

> 


MR. CARDWELL ON THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 


The Report of the Jamaica Commission has been published 
at last, as also Mr. Cardwell’s letter founded thereon to Sir 
Henry Storks, temporary Governor of the island. We have 
no fault to find with the Commissioners’ judgment. The 
summary of conclusions appears to us to be strictly supported 
by the evidence—namely, that there was an organised inten- 
tion to resist the law,—(but by no means, as we believe, an 
organized massacre),—before the outbreak, but exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, confined to a small part of the parish 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East ; that this spirit of resistance to the 
law was caused partly by a wish on the part of the squatters 
at Stony Gut and elsewhere to keep the “ back lands” partly 
by real and not unjustifiable distrust of the justice administer- 
edin the local Courts; that the disturbance which arose in 
St. Thomas-in-the-East only, spread with grest rapidity, and 
that there would therefore have been great danger of revolu- 
tion and extensive loss of life, but for energetic measures of 
repression ; that Governor Eyre deserved credit for the energy 
and ability he showed in planning the military steps for the 
urpose of repression ; that martial law was prolonged beyond 
all reasonable limits of time and after all real danger was 
over; that the punishments inflicted were excessive, and in 
several cases cruel and inflicted without adequate evidence of 
guilt,—of which last Mr. Gordon’s execution is the most 
striking example. In all these conclusions we agree. We 
believe they are amply warranted by the evidence, and that 
they do not fall short of what the evidence warranted. Per- 
haps the body of the Report itself is scarcely as distinct and 
outspoken as the summary of conclusions with which it ends, 
There is a tendency to end each division of it with remarks 
qualifying the somewhat hesitating censure which has been 
occasionally administered in the course of weighing the evi- 
dence, so that when we come to the end we are almost sur- 
prised at the unequivocal (though moderate) character of the 
condemnation passed under several of the heads, The biasof 


in India no moral aspect? The presence on the soil of India| the Report, absolutely equitable as it seems to be in weighing 
these valiant Englishmen, whose one solace is, almost) evidence, is evidently apologetic for the soldiers and civil au- 


y,in drink, whose one recreation is in debauchery, 
must it not tend to blight those loftier, holier hopes—which 


have deep root, if we mistake not, in the heart of England— 


m our very domination, subject India may yet 
fect freedom ?”— 


thorities concerned,—which is not unnatural, and perhaps not 
undesirable. 

What we think is really worthy of censure is the weak, 
pendulous, inconclusive, and altogether unimpressive letter 


Come to learn that “service of the true God” which is “ per-| in which Mr. Cardwell sums up the judgment of Her Majes- 
London Society. 


——_>—__—_ 
THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


The game has begun at last, Prussia has won the move. 
and the'board is alent 


ty’s Government. It wasa great occasion for marking, and 
marking powerfully, the will of the country with regard to 
-| the treatment of a dependent and inferior race. We do not 
wish to qualify Mr. Cardwell’s praise of what Mr. Eyre did 
do, of the energy, and sagacity as well as energy, which he 


dy beginning to clear. Afraid, if is be-| displayed in knocking the rising on the head, and in effectu- 


lieved, repeat h to ally hemming in the disaffection within very narrow limits. 
Twin 'onst him es, Rp tg ey ey The praise given to him for this part of his work might even 
allowed Count von Bismark to strike the first blow, has failed | have been more emphatic than it is. Not for the sake of the 


to occupy Dresden, and has even awaited 


a formal declaration | whites in the island only, not for the sake only of preserv- 





of war, “The Prussian Premier, careless alike of opinion and! ing intact her Majesty’s authority, but eyen more for the sake 


of the black pogeletion themselves, it was essential that the 
Governor should take rapid, strong, even stern, measures to 
restore order. * * The of State wrote thus 
about him :—“ It remains therefore to decide whether the in- 
auguration of the new Government shall be accomplished by 
Mr. Eyre, or whether Her Majesty shall be ad to intrust 
that arduous task to some other person who may approach it 

from all the difficulties inseparable from a participation 
in the questions raised by the recent troubles. It will be evi- 
dent from what I have already said that Her Msjesty’s Gov- 
ernment, while giving to Mr. Eyre full credit for those por- 
tions of his conduct to which credit is justly due, are com- 
pelled, by the result of your inquiry, to disapprove other por- 
tions of that conduct. They do not feel therefore that they 
should discharge their duty by advising the Crown to replace 
Mr. Eyre in his former Government; and they cannot doubt 
that, by placing the new form of Government in new hands 
they are taking the course best calculated to allay animosi- 
ties, to conciliate general confidence, and to establish on 
firm and solid grounds the future welfare of Jamaica.” 
“ Nobody,” says the Zimes, “ believes Mr. Eyre to have acted 
from motives of private malice, or with any but the best inten- 
tions, and it is this which constitutes the difference between an 
error, however deplorable, and a crime, however trifling.” 
Why, that may absolve him of asin, but not of a political crime 
—for the greatest reason for punishing political crime is to 
make men aware that if they have not minds to see the most 
obvious of their cuties, they must suffer for undertaking duties 
to which they are so incompetent. A shipbuilder who sends 
a ship to sea which down in the first breeze, is guilty 
only of the error of incompetence. Yet not to punish such 
a shipbuilder severely would be a premium on unscrupulous 
shipbuilding in future. Mr. Eyre had not room in bis mind 
—that we admit—for the consideration that, in the midst of 
astruggle of race, he was as much bound to control the 
cruelty of the power in the ascendant, as to punish the vio- 
lence of the wretched people who had tried in vain to get the 
upper hand. But the very fact that he had no room in his 
mind for such a consideration was the point for indignant 
animadversion. Mr. Cardwell’s despatch never once lays 
down the grand principle that it was his great duty to lay 
down—that cruelty in suppressing a negro insurrection 
among British citizens deserves as severe a censure, as rigid 
a condemnation, as cruelty in suppressing a like ins ion 
among Englishmen. His despatch wastes a occasion 
for influencing our whole future policy towards dependent 
races. It is weak, watery, unmeaning in its anxiety to con- 
ciliate both parties, an insignificant despatch, where signifi- 
cance and emphasis were the first of duties, a frigid and feeble 
bit of official formality, where a true statesman would have 
been strong, clear, decisive, memorable. 

ee 


DETHRONING KINGS. 


Though the war has only just begun, it has occasioned some 
episodes which are worth recording. While the Prussians were 
as yet —— the Hanoverian frontier, the Chief Magistrate and 
Municipal Council of Hanover waited upon the King, at an ad- 
vanced hour of the night, to beg him not to abandon the country, 
but to take measures to preserve the peace of thekingdom. The 
King, who granted this audience in presence of the Queen and 
Prince Royal, declared, in an allocution explaining the vote of 
Hanover at the sitting of the Germanic Diet, that Prussia had put 
torward demands the accomplishment of which would mediatize 
the realm and annihilate the independence of the crown and 
country. His Majesty added that he could not possibly defend 
the capital against superior forces, and that he was going to con- 
centrate his troops in the south of the kingdom ; however painful 
this determination might be to him, he could not do otherwise ; 
his duties as a Christian, a king, and a Guelph cbliged him. The 
Queen then said, with tears in her eyes, that she had formed the 
resolution of remaining under the protection of the citi of 
the capital. Towards three in the morning the King and the 
Prince Royal left Hanover, after having addressed to the autho- 
rities of the city a letter recommending the Queen and Royal 
Princesses to their care. During the following day the Queen 
showed herself several times in the streets, and was everywhere 
received with the warmest marks of sympathy. Prince Ysen- 
burg, Minister of Prussia, who remains in Hanover as a private 
individual, has promised the Queen, in the name of his Govern- 
ment, complete security for her person and property. 

One of the first victims of M. Bismarck’s ambition is the Eleo- 
tor of Hesse Cassel, and were all its results to be equally favour- 
able to humanity, we might almost admit that the means were 
justified by theend. He has distinguished his reign by violating 
both the Constitution, which he had taken an oath to defend, and 
all the moral and social obligations which are binding without 
oath. The immorality of his life made him the abomination of 
Germany, and his Court was such a scandal to the world that 
both he and his were long cut off from association with their 
equals, That he habitually ill-treated his wife is well known, as 
wellas that, on one occasion at least, her sufferings were avenged 
by his footman, who, finding him beating her, thrashed him 
soundly for his pains, ‘The very streets of Cassel and Frank- 
fort,” says a Berlin letter, “ have witnessed personal encounters 
between the stammering squinting holder of arbitrary power and 
his subjects, who, by the combifed pressure of Austria, Prussia, 
and the Bund, were prevented from ousting him from his do- 
minions.” His reign has contributed much to lower royalty in 
the eyes of the nation; and it is only a year ago since the Cassel 
Chamber of Representatives intended to move for a commission 
de lunatico inquirendo upon their own sovereign. A hint from 
Austria and Prussia dissuaded them. The two great Powers 
seemed to think that the prestige of royalty would be less injured 
by its being supposed that the Elector committed his enormities 
in his sound senses, than if a plea of insanity were established in 
his favour. He has escaped either to Frankfort or Eisenach in 
spite of the crowds who assembled before his palace, raising re- 
volutionary cries, and declaring that he should remain and share 
the sufferings he had entailed upon them by not remaining neu- 
tral. But he has not been able to take either the public money 
or the royal insignia along with him, as he desired. The Perma- 
nent Committee of the Landtag watched the Treasury day and 
night, and the Elector had to make his escape without the com- 
panions he coveted.—Hzominer. 

—_——__@———_—_——_ 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

The patient English nation, though it is not suffering under 
strong excitement at present, regards its rulers with feelings 
of justifiable irritation. The defect in common sympathies 
and common sense which neutralizes Mr. Gladstone’s marvel- 
lous ability, the questionable tactics of the Opposition, the 
unreasonable collapse of the Government, the utter uncer- 
tainty of the future, and, above all, an unnecessary delay, be- 
gin to ruffle the temper of the community. A City panic and 
a great European war had already furnished sufficient causes 
of disturbance without an unnecessary and perplexing crisis. 
It matters little that the occasion of the Ministerial ‘a- 








resign’ 
tion was the decision of an arbitrary and trivial issue between 
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two different columns in the hial rate-book. Conveni- 
ence and constitutional ent recommend the selection of 
secondary questions for Parliamentary trials of strength, but, 
in the present instance, only a portion of the majority de- 
sired to obtain a party triumph. The supporters of a rating 
franchise were unanimous only in their objection to the Min- 
isterial Reform Bill, and perhaps also in the wish to adminis- 
ter a lesson to Mr. Gladstone. Yet it may be doubted whether 
Lord Russell would be well advised in taking the opportu- 
nity, which Srey be cffered, of resuming or retaining 
office. The isters have, chiefly by their own fault, suc- 
ceeded in disorganizing the powerful party which was ready 
to on them after the death of Lord Palmerston. If they 
remained in office, they would again be exposed to checks 
in the House of Commons, and perhaps they might alienate 
the only zealous section of their adherents by the unavoid- 
able abandonment or adjournment of Reform. Mr. Gladstone 
may safely be trusted to provide his antagonists with plausi- 
ble pretexts for hostility. Even if he could forget personal 
causes of annoyance, he would scarcely abstain during the re- 
mainder of the Session from the promulgation of some faaci- 
fal and un ar doctrine. His terminable annuities are 
now ly considered to involve an economical mistake, 
and the House is not in the humour to tolerate any proposal 
of Mr. Gladstone’s which is not intrinsically tenable. A 
statesman who understands and consults human nature can 
afford to make a few theoretical errors, but an earnest and un- 
compromising legislator is bound to be always in the right. 
* + * * & * * 

The ordinary business of the country is transacted by the 
Executive Government and by the Houses of Parliament; but 
in every political crisis it is necessary for the Sovereign to 
discharge the functions which must otherwise have been en- 
trusted to some elected President or Protector. Reflection and 
observation confirm the traditional ana almost innate faith of 
Englishmen in an unpremeditated Constitution which as Mr. 
Ruskin says of visi!le nature, has no boundary lines. The 
social and ceremonial supremacy of the reigning Sovereign is 
at the same time the complement and the reward of a diligent 
pertormance of useful services which may perhaps sometimes 
be distasteful., During the greater part of the present reign, 
the Royal functions have been discharged with a sound judg. 
ment and a conscientious assiduity which bave been recom- 
pensed by universal respect and approval. Ten years ago the 
resignation of a Ministry would have been accepted or re- 
jected within twenty-four hours, and the necessary measures 
for securing the services of competent successors would have 
long since been adopted. The country would be deeply dis- 
appointed if any morbid feeling should produce an inaction 
which would leave the powers and duties of the Crown in 
abeyance. There can be no doubt that the impending deci- 
sion of the Queen will be influenced by the purest and most 
patriotic motives, but the apparent sacrifice of public interests 
to private convenience or inclination has already produced a 

ful impression. Every subject has a vested interest in 
the prerogative, and has a right to protest against any course 
of action which may even remotely injure a cherished dy- 
nasty. Habitual deference has perhaps led to some misappre- 
hension, and genuine attachment is not incompatible with 
sincere remonstrance. The most loyal Englishman regard 
with the gravest anxiety any damage which the Crown may 
suffer, either through an excessive devotion to youthful 
amusement, or through the apathy or indifference of mature 
years.— Saturday Review. 

—_——_—_—___— 

Very Succrstive.—The Pall Mall Gazette, of June 23d, 
says:—There is a general belief to-day that at the Cabinet 
Council held yesterday to determine what course should be 
taken at the present crisis, it was resolved to “ appeal to the 
country.” That this course is contrary to the wish 
and the opinion of the majority of her Majesty’s Min- 
isters there can be no doubt whatever. It is the wish of a 
small minority ; but that minority have all the power and all 
the persuasion, and all the obstinacy of the Cabinet. But 
whether the minority or more responsible men actually insist 
upon the perpetration of their wishes, not only against the 
will of their own colleagues but against the manifest feel- 
ings of the whole country,is anotherthing. We doubt 
it. Wedoubt whether it is not clear to even the most pas- 
sionate mind that to dissolve Parliament now, and on such an 
issue, would only add to the irritation which already exists 
against the conduct of the Government, especially as such a 
course would be ascribed very much to the influence of Mr. 
Bright and his Radical following. Is there no other way out 
ot the —— There is one which the Government may 
take—and perhaps will take. Perplexed between resignation, 
which the Queen is ne opposed to, and dissolution, 
which would be enormously inconvenient and almost equally 
intolerable to all parties a except the Radical party, 
Ministers may to e their places on‘a vote of confi- 
dence, the q' of Reform being remitted to next session. 
At any rate, we should not be surprised if the House of 
Commons, after all, finds the fate of the Ministry yet in 
its hands. 

IncompBusTIBLE GunpowDER.—Mr. Gale’s invention for making 
powder incombustible was lately tried on a somewhet grand 
scale. A condemned martello tower between Hastings and Rye 
‘was selected for the experiment, five} tons of gunpowder mixed 
with 20 tons of Mr. Gale’s composition, and 338 barrels of the 
mixture par in the magazine. The modern floors were then 
fired with a pile of firewood, and the gunpowder slowly burnt 
without anything approaching to an explosion. Two barrels of 
the mixture were then placed on a pile of blazing faggots, and 
as they burst the powder rather deadened the flames, and in the 
tower, which during the experiment was still burning, the pow- 
der gradually put out the fire. The success may be considered 
perfect, and one-half the great expense of transporting and 
storing powder will be saved, the manfacturers will want no 
wide circuit around the factories, and magazines may stand any- 
where. The weight to transport is not very greatly increased, 
barrels of gunpowder being only three-fourths filled. 








Tue Prince or Watzs as a SPeAKER.—The Prince of Wales 
bids fair to be one of the neatest speakers of the present day. 
What he says is always in good taste, it is pointed, and often 
forcible in style, and never too long. He appears to have made 
a rule to limit himself to two minutes, and it is not often that 
two-minute speeches are to be met with that equal those of his 
Royal Highnese’s that we have read. His best speech was deli- 
vered on Monday at the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new Bible House. It was, of course, studied; but it was well 
studied, There was a literary style about it that inds one 


apartments on the north side of the palace, in readiness for the 
festivities which will take place upon the occasion of the wed- 
ding of the Princess Helena Prince Christian. The cere- 
mony takes place in the private chapel of the Castle adjoining 
the noble apartment known as St. George’s Hall, where a tem- 

rary chapel has been fitted for the use of the Queen and royal 
‘amily during the requisite alterations in the royal chapel, and 
where a temporary wooden gallery will be erected, in order to 
afford increased accommodation for such members of the Court, 
diplomatic corps, and aristocracy as may be honoured with invi- 
tations to attend the ceremony. Of necessity the invitations to 
the marriage must be limited, as the chapel is only a building of 
the dimensions of a moderately-sized room, originally built 
—- for the use of the royal family, the suite, and domestics 
of the household.- London paper. 
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European News. 
The European steamers of the past week have come laden 
with the most important intelligence. Foremost stands the 
actual beginning of hostilities on the Continent, and the de- 
feat of the British Ministry. After the vote for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Federal army which took place in the German 
Diet on the 14th ultimo, and the summary disruption of that 
body, neither of the belligerents waited long before taking 
active measures of hostility. Prussia was the first to move 
her armies, and by her promptness strengthened her position 
amazingly, four of the minor States, namely, Hanover, Sax- 
ony, Hesse Cassel, and Hesse Darmstadt, being thus occupied 
—indeed we might say annexed—without a struggle. 
The formal declaration of war was issued by Austria on 
the 17th, and by Prussia and Italy on the 18th of June. Thus 
the long expected European war has commenced, transferring 
in little more than one short year, the contentions between 
Federal States from the American to the European Continent. 
No one, however, predicts that this war will be of but 
“ ninety days” duration, while many believe that it is but the 
commencement of a great international struggle which will 
ultimately involve all Europe, obliterating existing boundary 
lines in more than one instance, and annulling all that re- 
mains of the existing Treaties of 1815. But upon this theme 
we will not attempt to speculate at present, since the whole 
phase of affairs may be changed in a day, by the introduction 
of some new complication from without. 
In response to the “ attentive neutrality ” assertions of Na- 
poleon II1., we observe that Russia has intimated her inten- 
tion of remaining neutral “so long as France shall abstain 
from interference.” But how long French interference can be 
averted will depend very much upon the success Italy may 
meet with in Venetia—and here we may add that a skirmish 
is said to have already taken place between Austrian and 
Italian troops on the south-western Tyrolese frontier. It is 
also stated that Garibaldian troops have left Lecco for either 
the Tonalpass or Stelvio, taking their course through the val- 
ley of the Adda, and eastward of the Lake of Como. The 
army of Italy will undoubtedly be actively engaged soon, 
unless Austria makes such concessions as appear now un- 
likely. 
The inhabitants of the Rhinish Provinces have “ assembled 
in thousands at Oberingleheim, near Mayence, to address a pa- 
ternal greeting to the French nation ;” but the assembly is 
not such as Napoleon IIL. might wish, namely, “demanding by 
votes freely expressed their annexation to France,” but de- 
claring “ freely and loudly in the face of Europe, that we are 
Germans, and that we intend to remain Germans.” And 
that there need be no mistake about their wishes and inten- 
tions, while they call upon France to “unite with them 
against the chimeras of greedy ambition” they do not fail to 
assert that “German is the language which our mothers 
taught us—German is the language which our poets and 
philosophers spoke—which transmitted our feelings and our 
ideas to our sweethearts and friends, and we intend to pre- 
serve it and teach it to our children in order that they may 
one day know how, by the example of their fathers, to live, 
do battle, and if necessary die, for their German country.” 

This portion of the German people evidently realize their 
precarious position, and wish to enlist the sympathies of the 
outer European world in their behalf. Otherwise this action 
has a double meaning. 

In the Emperor Francis Joseph’s manifesto he says: “ Un- 
selfish in my alliance with Prussia, I did not, in the Vienna 
treaty of peace, seek to obtain any advantage for myself. Aus- 
tria is not to blame for the series of unfortunate complications 
which could not have arisen had Prussia been equally disin- 
terested and equally mindful of her federal duties. Those 
complications were brought about for the furtherance of self- 
ish purposes, and consequently could not be done away with 
by any government in a peaceful way. The princes and peo- 
ples of Germany know that their libertyand independence are 
menaced by a Power which listens to the dictates of egotiam, 
and is under the influence of an ungovernable craving after 





of his father’s finished taste, and which contrasts, most happily, 
with the slovenly sentences of the last Prince of Wales. Th 
Prince also did justice in his style of thought to the occasion. 
—Nonconformist, - 


’ Tae Mazrice or Pamcess Herena.—At Windsor Castle the 
workmen are busily employed in preparing the group of state 





,| have an upholder of the freedom, power and integrity of the 


aggrandi t; and they also know that in Austria they 


whole of the German Fatherland.” 
King William I. of Prussia defiantly responds that “ Weare 
compelled to fight for existence. We must go forth to battle 


Prussia of the Great Elector, Frederick, and the War of Inde. 
pendence.” ; 

He puts great stress upon the fact that Prussia, in concert 
with England, France ane Russia, has made a fruitless effcrt to 
effect a peaceful settlement, and proceeds: “ Austria hag not 
considered Prussia as her natural ally, but her rival, and has 
therefore drawn the federal Princes into a breach of the con- 
federation. The humiliation of Prussia has been the watch- 
word of her enemies, but the spirit of 1813 lives in the Prus- 
sian people. Her opponents deceive themselves if they ima. 
gine Prussia to be paralyzed by dissensions at home. Before 
the enemy these disappear, and all hitherto opposed to one 
another stand henceforth united in triumph or misfortune.” 
Victor Emanuel gives as a seeming excuse for his action, 
only that “ Austria suddenly reinforcing her troops upon our 
border, and provoking us by her hostile and threatening att. 
tude, hes come to disturb the pacific task of the reorganizg. 
tion of the kingdom.” He comes nearer the truth, however, 
when he states “ that Italy has only been awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to accomplish the independence of Venetia, 
Although waiting was not without danger, nevertheless we 
understood how to keep shut within our hearts—I, my feelings 
as an Italian and a King, and my people its just impatience” 
But when hecloses his harangue by wishing “ to be once more 
the first soldier of Italian independence,” he evidently forgets 
that he is but the tool of Napoleon III., and the creature of 
the brave and unassuming, but no less great and naturally 
noble Garibaldi, who is well known to the world as actually 
“ the first soldier of Italian independence,” and more justly 
entitled to be now Joseph I. of Italy than are many of the pre- 
sent crowned heads of Europe entitled to their thrones, 





The defeat of the Russell-Gladstone ministry in the House 
of Commons, on a detail issue in the Reform Bill, could not 
have been very unexpected, when the close votes of the pre- 
vious month in reference thereto are considered. While we 
cannot pronounce the action or tactics of the Opposition as 
too honourable, we, at the same time, cannot believe the man- 
agement of the Ministry too able. Had the Ministry fallen 
earlier in the session it would have been better for those com- 
posing it, but after. deferring solargely to the will of their fac- 
tious opponents, it is humiliating and vexatious to finally 
suffer defeat on an issue that begs the main question. Mr.Glad- 
stone would undoubtedly favour a dissolution of the House, 
believing that the country would sustain the Government on 
the main question of Reform, which he believes the Opposi- 
tion to be at heart opposed to, and which he believes, more- 
over the country generally would also see clearly with him. 
The disaffected Liberals, however, who number 44, claim to 
have voted on the question of detail purely, and not on that 
of Reform as a principle, whatever the great mass of the Op- 
position might say, and it is questionable whether a new 
election would remedy matters now, whereas, had the Minis- 
try stood firm at firet, they possibly might have gone down 
upon a more direct issue, and, consequently, a more fayor- 
able one to conduct on election contest upon. 

The Queen would reach London on Tuesday the 26th, when 
it will soon be known what course the Ministry will pursue, 
We copy, elsewhere, a paragraph from the Pall-Mall Gazette 
of the 28rd, which intimates that Parliament will yet be 
called upon to decide the fate of the Ministry, meaning that 
they may yet retain office by withdrawing their measure of 
Reform altogether. This course would be ill-advised cer- 
tainly, and contrary to usage after actual defeat, if not dero- 
gatory to the dignity of Ministers, and hardly to be expected. 
Probably the resignation of the Ministry was at once placed 
in the hands of the Queen, and Ministers only await Her Ma- 
jesty’s arrival to announce the fact, as Mr. Gladstone remarked 
in the House of Commons, that “the conduct of Ministers was 
based upon all the divisions which had marked the progress 
of the Bill,” and as the Lord Chancellor postponed certain 
cases because he “should certainly not sit after Saturday.” 
Lord Russell, on making the announcement in the House of 
Lords, was more guardetl, simply saying that he “ must open 
communication with the Queen.” Our next European 
steamer will probably bring definite news of the course pur- 
sued, if not of the formation of a new Ministry. 

We copy elsewhere remarks from the London press on the 
long looked-for report of the Jamaica Commission. So far as 
we can judge from the criticisms thereupon, the report is an 
apologetic one, and screens everybody connected with the 
unfortunate affair, excepting only the 500 or more unfortu- 
nate victims, who lost their lives either on the one side or the 
other. The Commissjon simply recommended that Mr. Eyre 
be not re-appointed as governor of Jamaica, with which re- 
commendation we quite agree. 





More Buncombe at Washington. 

The profoundly wise and undoubtedly patriotic gentlemen 
who occupy seats in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, and who serve their constituents for a consideration, 
are wont to diversify the severer labours of legislation by the 
introduction of what may not irreverently be termed “ bap- 
combe” resolutions, which servé to tickle the fancy of the 
groundlings and to bring these lofty intellects into temporary 
accord with the average mind of the country. Thus these 
essays at popularity are generally pitched in a key that will 
strike the ears of the greatest number of the “hard-handed 
sons of toil,” and are relied upon for fature service when the 
member will be compelled to sue for popular suffrage and 8p- 
peal to his past record from the levelling. stand-point 








for life or death against those who wish to humiliate the 





of the stump. In this light it wil} be understood 
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THE ALBION. 








of the late Ear! of Carlisle are to be brought out in a collected 
form, and published in a volume which will exhaust the print- 
er’s and bookbinder’s art, at least in Ireland.————Field- 
Marshal Benedek has, it is said, announced that he will accept 
Mr. W. H. Russell as the only yaa of the press at 
his headquarters. The Owl is informed that Major- 
General, the Hon. George Cadogan, at present Military Com- 
missioner at Florence, will be specially appointed to accom- 
pany the headquarters of the Italian army. - 

t 





At Paris some large blocks of stone, weighing about a hun- 
dred weight, having arrived from Switzerland, it was found on 
inspection that they were hollow, and that they were stuffed 
full of cigars of the finest brands. —-————Three sisters,daugh- 
ters of Mr. Martindale, of Kentmereball, Westmoreland, bave 
increased the number of her Majesty’s subjects to the extent 
of sixty individuals, as follows: the oldest 17; the next, 19, 
and the youngest 24.— The Race for Wealth: Jews. 
————The Semaphore of Marseilles announces the arrival at 
that port, from the East, of Lady Franklin, widow of the ex- 
plorer of the Polar regions. Her ladyship soon after embark- 
ed for Bastia, with the intention of visiting Corsica and Sar- 
dinia. She is in her eighty-third year and enjoys excellent 
health.————A Liverpool journal says that circulars conti- 
nue to be dispatched round the country with a simple enclo- 
sure—“ Sell bank shares at once. From a friend;” and they 
all evidently emanate from the same source. ———-At Glou- 
cester, Eng., recently, a rat crept into the bed ofa servant girl, 
aged fifteen, bit her on the lip, drawing blood, and afterwards 
nibbled her feet——-——The incumbent of Rumburgh, a 
village near Halesworth, in Suffolk, refused to perform the 
burial service on a child, because its parents were Wesleyans, 
stating that his doing so would render him liable to suspen- 
sion from his office for two years. In the London 
Divorce Court, recently, a labourer, of Plastow, obtained a de- 
cree of divorce on the ground that the respondent was the 
sister of his deceased wife. —A fox hunt has been estab- 
lished at Vienna, and fifty foxhounds have been forwarded 











thither via Hull and Rotterdam. The fi German 
historical painter, Gustav Richter, has just married Cornelia, 
the youngest daughter of Meyerbeer.————There are now 


seven literary journals in Paris which have been prosecuted 
by the Government, for’ having treated of political mat- 
ters. —Prince “Napoleon is a constant visitor at 
the Tuileries, and it is believed that the breach between him 
and the Emperor of the French is pletely healed. 

in the little village of Blakeney, in Gloucestershire, there 
are three persons living in three adjoining houses, whose 
names are Steele, Penn, and Holder respectively.—— 
Among the advertisements in a London journal appear the 
following :—* Two sisters want washing,” and “A spinster 
particularly fond of children wishes for two or three, baving 
none of her own, nor any other employment,.”—— 
Mr. Goldwin Smith soon resigns the chair of modern history 
at Oxford, and Mr. Arnold’s term of office as poetry profes- 
sor comes to an end next year. For the former position Mr. 
Froude and Mr. W. Newman, of Baliol, are spoken of. For 
the chair of poetry Mr. Ruskin has been invited to stand by a 
numerously signed memorial. —An English clergyman 
writes to a contemporary that “ hay fever” may be instantly 
relieved by bathing the nostrils and the closed eyelids with 
spirits of camphor and warm water. —Of the 5081 pa- 
tients ir. lunatic asylums in Scotland at the beginning of the 
present year, 292 had been there for more than 20 years, 63 
for more than 30 years, and 12 for more than 40 years. One 
will next year complete half a century passed in a madhouse. 
——It is said that Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” and “ Re- 
gained,” with illustrations by Doré, will be issued next 
autumn by « London publishing firm.———Mr. Collier has 
reprinted in his illustrations of Old English Literature “ The 
Worthie Hysstozie of the Most Noble and Valiaunt Knight 
Placidus,” a rare poem by John Partridge, of the early date 
of 1566.—— The Prince Napoleon’s Roman house in the 
Champs-Elysées has been converted into a restaurant. 
Walter Scott says that, in the pretended author put forward 
in the first edition of “The Castle of Otranto,” Walpole 
made an “anagram or translation” of his own name, Scott 
seems to have forgotten, for the moment, what an anagram 
is.——-——A new mineral, to which the name of Laurite has 
been given, has lately been found in Borneo, and a descrip- 
tion of it laid before the Paris Academy of Sciences by M. 
Wohler. —Waste Paper: Diplomatic Notes,— 
The return of the Abyssinian captives to England may be 
expected very shortly; Dr. and Mrs. Beke are already in 
London.—————Mr. Thorpe is preparing an edition of the 
Topographical Charters of England, dating from the reign of 
King Athelberht, A. D. 604, to the Norman Conquest. 
The contractor of one of the petty Roman lotteries the other 
dav had the impudence to offer a young girl as a prize to be 
raffled for. The tickets were all taken, but the affair was 
thought so scandalous as to warrant the intervention of the 
police——-——T he first bushel of wheat ever grown in Min- 
nesota was raised in 1829; last year the yield was 10,000,000 
bushels; and this year, with a good harvest, the crop is put 
down at 16,000,000 bushels —-——Some industriovs reader 
has discovered the Fenians in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary,” 
chapter xxx.————The corporate revenue of the “city” of 
London for 1865, was £268,803 0s. 6¢.——-——Since the akro- 
gation of the Reciprocity Treaty American purchasers are 
said to be paying higher rates for Canadian timber and pur- 
chasing in larger quantities than in 1865, notwithstanding the 
duty of twenty per cent. on the frontier of the United States. 
—~———An Independent Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons has been established in Nova Scotia——-——A sto 
comes from Hartford, Ct., thy! a machinist’s wife in that city 
has fallen heir to an English fortune of $35,000,000! Would 
it not be safe to divide by five ? 
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PHinancial Ktems. 


The grand total of the debt of England, on the 31st March 
last, was £799,802,129. Interest on same, £25,996,753. 


The receipts and disbursements of Great Britain are ex- 
ceedingly uniform in time of peace. For the past three 
years they bave been as follows: 

...-£70,208,964 1863-4.—Total. 267,256,286 

.. 70,313,486 1864-5. ......... 66, 

«, - 66,139,000 





: 70,170,300 1865-6... 


The Bank of England reserve has again risen, during the 
week ending June 20th £1,228,780, and has now reached 
£4,744 330. There is at the same time a fresh increase of 
£369,225 in the coin and bullion, which argues a further re- 
flux of coindrom the provinces. That notes are also return- 
ing is further proved by the diminution of £859,555 in the ac- 
tive circulation. Yet, in face of these highly satisfactory 
changes, the Bank directors persist ia their refusal to reduce 


Spe Siiowns will show the fluctuations in Consols since 
our last :— 


J Lowest High sat Cloak Lowest Tagine mt Ok oat 
une, wes' est Closing. wes’ est Closing. 
Bat. 16 .. 8634 .. 86 205%.. wet ae. 80 
Mon. 18 .. 86% .. 865 .. 864g....... 865, .. of 

Tues. 19.. 86 .. 1) 8634......-86% .. 865g .. 86 
Wed. 20 .. 85% .. 861% |. 86%....... 861g .. 865, .. 86 
Thurs, 21 .. 853% .. 864% .. 86 ......- 8644 .. -- 86 
Fri. 23 .. 85% .. 86 1. 8B. 864 .. 86% .. 861% 


* The stock of bullion in both departments of the Bank of 
England on the 18th ult., was £14,481,885, showing an in- 
crease of £1,202,984 when compared with the preceding re- 
turn.” The amount of notes in circulation is £25,966,345. 


Mr. Edward Greenland, late manager for the Leeds Bank- 
ing Dems y, has been committed for trial on the charge of 
making returns of the issue of notes, The evidence ad- 
duced went to show that he had from the month of January, 
1860, down to June, 1864, made 234 weekly returns as to the 
bank-notes issued by the Leeds Banking Company, and that 
only five of the returns were correct. 


It is proposed to strengthen the position of the Consolidated 
Bank by Soemeoeiog Ss paid-up capital to one million, by the 
addition of £400,000, one half of which is to be raised by issu- 
ing the balance of 50,000 shares of the authorized capital of 
the bank, and calling £4 per share upon them. Of this new 
issue, the directors have signified their readiness to take one- 
half amongst themselves. 


On the Continent 
The rates in the leading cities are :—Paris, Vienna, 
5—6. Berlin, 9—9. Frankfort, 7—7. Amsterdam, 6—6. 
Turin, 8—9. Brussels, 6—5. Madrid, nominal. Hamburg, 
0—7. St. Petersburg, 54—6}. 


money is becoming more firm. 


Since the 24th of April the Austrian Government has raised 
242, 000,000fl.—that is, 60,000,000f1. by means of silver mort- 
gage bonds, 10,500,000f. by bills of exchange, for which the 
salt mines of Wieliczka were given as security, 150,000,000f. 
by State notes, 9,500,000fl. miinzschein (notes of ten creutzers), 
and 12,000,000fi. by means of the forced loan in Venetia. 


The total amount of gold held by the Bank of France on 
the 14th June was. £24,520,000, being £6,760,000 above the 
amount held at the beginning of the year. About two years 
ago the total held was for a short time as low as £6,000,000. 


The U. 8S. Treasury Department states that the receipts 


year which ended on the 80th of June will be in excess of 
4 


$500,000,000. 





Obituary. 


Adolphus Ha d Young, Ensign 87th t.—At Kensington, 
William Lloyd Russell, Esq., late Capt. 73d iment.—At Paris, 
George Augustus Bentley Buckle, Esq., late Captain of H. M. 40th 
Regiment.—At Exeter, General George Jackson, late of the Ma- 
dras Army, in his 85th year.—At London, Captain Edward Boys, 
in the 82nd year of his age.—At London, in the 77th year of his 
age, Henry Burslem, Esq., formerly of H.. M. Paymaster-General’s 
Office, hitehall.—_At London, Alexander Ure, - » F.R.C8. 
one of the Senior Surgeons of St. Mary’s Hospital, eldest son o: 
the late Dr. Andrew Ure, F.R.S.—At London, William Spilling, 
Esq., late of H. M. 14th Hussars.—At Chelmsford, Samuel James 
Skinner, Major Royal Artillery, aged 68.—At Westwood, Alderley 
Edge, William Rushton, late Lieutenant in H. M. 30th Regiment. 
—At London, Lieut.-General Thomas Henry Paul, of the Ben 
Army, in his 82nd ow Fort St. George, Madras, Ashley 
Henry Woodgate, 60th Rifles.—At Jamaica, Captain Henry Hope- 
well Smith, lst W. I. —At London, in his 85th year, Charles 
Noel Noel, Earl of nsborough.—At Kurrachee, Lieutenant 
Robert Macnee, of the 95th Regiment.—By the death of the Earl 
of Gainsborough, which took place on the 10th ult, his son and 
successor, Viscount Campden, being a Roman Catholic, no fewer 
than 3even livings fall to the patronage of the two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, no Roman Catholic patron being able to 
resent.—Count Kielmansegge, for many years the Hanoverian 
Minister at the Court of 8t. James, has just died at his country 
seat at Holstein.—Death has just removed another personage 
whom serious dissension separated from the Pope. This was his 
own sister, the Countess Benigni de de Jesi, who died in t 
misery, not being able to subsist on the small pension of ten 
crowns a month (£2 sterling) allowed her by the Holy Father. 
‘The countess was an ardent Italian patriot, and no lover of priests. 
—Intelligence has been received at ve Hall, Suffolk, of the 
death of Sir T.Gage. Sir Thomas was the eighth baronet, and, as 
he leaves no issue, his title devolves on his brother, Major Ed- 
ward Gage.—The death was announced on the 9th ult. of Sir T. 
Rokewood Gage, Bart., of Hengrave Hall, near Bury 8t. Ed- 
munds. Deceased was the eighth baronet, and was born at Cas- 
tleross, near ss in 1810, and married in 1850 a daughter of 
the late Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., a sister of the Countess 
Percy. The deceased baronet is succeeded by his brother Ed- 
ward, married to a daughter of the late Lord Frederick Beauclerk. 





Army. 


Tse Rie or THe Service.—Colonel Sayer, of the King’s Dra- 
n Guards, is about to be turned out of his regiment and 
laced on half-pay, losing a position which it probably cost him 
some £12,000 to obtain. Colonel Sayer has served her Majesty 
very honourably and efficiently for 21 years ; he was in the field 
in the Crimea and China, he gained the distinction of O.B., and 


TY | was sufficiently long a regimental lieutenant-colonel to qualify 


him to be a full colonel in the army nearly two years ago. This 
dreadful punishment is inflicted upon him simply because a rule 
of the service, under which a regiment while serving in India has 
had two lieutenant-colonels and a regiment at home but one. 
The King’s Dragoon Guards will'land from India in a few days 
probably. Colonel Sayer is the second lieutenant-colonel. He 
is no longer wanted, and so he is thrown aside upon the vem | 
list, and treated no better than a man who had the uni- 
form of the Queen. This case is but one of many. Every ca- 
valry regiment that comes home adds some one or two or = = 
three officers to the list of those who are thus foully by the 
coun In Col. Sayer’s own regiment two captains will also 
go to the wall, Under the existing rules the authorities have not 
the power to help them. But in some cases the Horse Guards are 
able to neutralise the injustice, and as a rule they can alwa:; 
provide for the majors who are Pot in this position. The 
parture for India next month of the 11th Hussars will give the 
authorities an opportunity, which we trust they will not again re- 
fuse to profit by.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


Foreign surgeons, who have not studied in Austrian or Ger- 
man universities, will not, as a rale, be employed in the Austrian 
army.——On the 9th ult. Colonel Erekine, the I tor-General 
of the Volunteer force, officially inepected, in the Regent’s Park, 
the Queen’s Westminster Rifle Volunteer corps, the largest of the 





the rate of discount from 10 per cent. 


Metropolitan regiments, under the command of Lord rosyenor, 


on account of internal revenue and customs for the fiscal | Lt’y 


July 7 


M.P.——The members of the London Irish Rifle Volunteer 
roe lately competed for the right of representing the regiment 
at Wimbledon in the Queen’s competition.—_—In York 
shire, the various corps forming the second administrative bet. 
talion of North York Volunteers, on the 26th ult., assembleq in 
Welham Park, Malton, for review and competition in drill___- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre Massey, of H. M. 95th Regimen has 
been seriously injured — tiger while shooting in Opps a 
Directly afterwards he had a narrow escape of being burnt 1, 
death by the grass in the jungle catching fire ; and, subsequent] 
while being conveyed home, he was nearly drowned !__1%' 
international Enfield rifle contest took place in Edinburgh on th 
12th ult, The English twenty won the match by a y 
majority, coouing only 11 more than their opponents, be 
armed against all contingencies the Porte has called out 150 000 
militia to operate with the 60,000 or 70,000 8 y sta. 
tioned in European Turkey.——The insanity of ice Lichten, 
stein, the commandant of the Austrian cavalry, is reported, ang 
the calamity attributed to vexation at Marshal Benedek being ap. 
inted commander-in-chief instead of himself.——Beacons hays 
Ce erected at the proper distances from Oderberg to the 
nearest Prussian railway station, in order to give the 
the instant the Austrians cross the frontier.— According to the 
Militérische Blitter, published at Berlin, the Prussian army in ity 
actual state of mobilisation is composed of 452 battalions of in. 
fantry, 321 squadrons of horse, 1,086 field guns, nine battalions 
pioneers. By calling out the second division of the Landwehr, 
second army of 150,000 men might be formed, while the number 
of troops now under arms is calculated to t to 690,000, 
The army of Frederick the Great. on the 6th of June, 1781, com. 
prised exactly 50,000 men.——William Grant, a private of the 
13th Regiment, is in sry Plymouth on a charge of mur. 
dering a boy whom he had induced to go with him toa lonely 
place to bathe, re 


War Orrics.—Lt T G Johnson to be Capt, wt p, v R Burdon, 
dec, in 13th Hussars ; Ct J P Hone to be Lt, wt p, v Johnson; Lt: 
Col and Byt-Col Arthur, Viscount Walden, from h-p late Grena. 
dier Guards, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col R White, who ret on tem 
h-p in 17th Lancers; Maj DC Drury-Lowe to be Lt-Col b: PY 
Walden ; Ng and Byt-Lt-Col H A Barel to be Maj, by p, v Drury. 
Lowe; Lt H R Abadie to be Capt, by p, v Sarel; Cornet H Bap. 
croft to be Lt by p, v Abadie ; Lt O R Middleton to be Capt, by 
v W Congreve who ret from 4th Ft; En PC Yorke to be Lt, f 
Pp, vV Middleton; Gent Cadet J Fair to be En, wt p, v Burnett 
transf to 95th Ft; M E Crofton, gent, to be En by p, v Yorke: 
Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col H G Woods to be Lieut-Col in the 8th Ft, wt 
p, Vv Byt-Col John Hinde, C B., who ret on fp; Capt R R Meade 
to be Maj, w p, v Woods; Lt C B Brown to be Capt, wt pur, y 
Meade; Kn C J H Playter to be Lt, wt p, v Brown; Teh C Grove, 
in 15th Ft, to be Lt, by p, vHS L Wilson who ret; HL MclIlwaine, 

mt, to be En, by piv Grove; Lt GT Miller to be Capt in 48th 
Ft, wt vR Eyre, ec; EnGH Brooke to be Lt, wtp, v Miller; 

Kegworth to be Adjt, v Miller; Lt WM Frobisher to bs 
Capt in 55th Ft. or EY R FG Dalton, who ret; En WL Pitt to 
be Lt, by p, v Frobisher; Lt A M Clay to be Capt in 79th Ft, by 
p, VG T Scovell, who ret; Lt J- Whitty to be Capt, wtp, v M 
Aytoun, dec, in 6th Ft; Lt C A Boulton to be Capt, by p,vH 
W Laurell who ret from 100th Ft. 


Navy. 

AFFAIRS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—A correspondent of the 
Times, writes under date of Valetta, June 6, as follows: 

“Lord Clarence Paget left Malta harbour on the 2d inst, 
bearing his flag on board the Victoria, 102, Capt, Gardner, and 
accompanied by the Royal Oak, 35, Capt. the Hon. G. D. Keane, 
and the Resistance, 16, Capt. Hillyar, ironclads. They were 
joined on Monday by the Assurance, 4, gun vessel, Commander 
Pym, and the Wizard, 2, gunboat, Lieut.-Commander P. J. Mur- 
ray. These fine vessels have ever since been eailing in the Malta 
channel, communicating daily with the port by means of Her 
Majesty’s tug Hearty. It is expected that his Lordship will pro- 
ceed for a cruise eastward, after the arrival of the next mail 
from'Mareeilles. Her Majesty’s ecrew frigate Arethusa, 35, Capt. 
R. J. J. G. M‘Donald, arrived on the 1st inst. from Beyrout, 
having been relieved there by! the Cossack, 20, screw corvette, 
Capt. R. D. White. Her next trip will be to the Pirmus, to relieve 
the Gibraltar, 80, Capt. R. Coote. The following officers have 
left Malta for England during the week :—Mr. Knapp and Mrs, 
Knapp, Capt. Arkwright, Major F. W. Fellows, Lieut. J. L. Wil- 
son, 84th Regt. ; Capt. the Hon. W. H. Herbert, 84th Regt.; 
Lieut. J. L. Pitfield, 29th Regt. 





The great duel between the 124-ton 9-inch rifled naval service 
gun, with its enormous steel bolt and powder charge, and the 
after (single gun) turret of the Royal Sovereign came off on the 
15th ult., and resulted in the decided victory of the turret over 
the heavy gun, proving conclusively by the deck shot the value 
of curved or deflective surfaces in warding off shot blows from 
wood or from iron.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh honoured the members of the Navy Club by his omer 
at dinner on the 12th ult. at Willis’s Rooms. Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir Thomas Cochrane, G.C.B., presided. There were pre- 
sent a large number of distinguished naval officers.——Consi- 
derable activity is being displayed in the different French ports, 
and four more plated frigates, the @uyenne, Savoie, Valeureuse, 
and Magnanione are to be put in commission, raising the iron- 
clad force from 11 to 15 vessels. Brest, Cherbourg, Lorient, and 
Toulon,'are getting, between them, 10 gunboats ready for sea— 
There is a rumour that France and England have agreed to send 
@ squadron eugene of the ships of both nations into the Dar- 
danelles, it Russia marches her troops into the Principalities— 
The French squadron which has hitherto been stationed at 
Smyrna has been ordered to occupy a position in the vicinity of 
the Ionian Islands, at the entrance to the Adriatic.——The iron 
turret-ship Prince Albert, 4, Capt. Arthur Wilmshurst, went along- 
side the sheer hulk in Hamoaze on the 12th ult., and reshipped 
her large gun,——The armour-plated ship Caledonia, 30, is now 
being igged as a ship——The Pearl, screw corvette, 400-horse 
power, Capt. Ross, made her official trial of speed over the mea- 
sured mile in Stokes Bay, Portemouth, on the 12th ult. previ- 
ously to sailing on foreign service. ——H. M.’s ship Salamander, 
Comm. G. W. 8. Wares, early in April was on her way to the 
extreme north of the Australian coast to make a survey there of 
a bay and a portion of the adjacent coast-line. All well on 
board.——The iron-clad frigate Lord Warden, 20, 4,080 tons, 
1,000 horse power (nominal) was fully floated out of dock 
at Chatham shortly after 2 A.M. on the 15th ult., the attempts to 
undock her made the previous afternoon having proved — 
cessful.——tThe iron-armoured screw frigate Hector was recently 
visited by Admiralty order, to inspect and report upon the ship's 
ventilation, which is seriously faulty, This defect has been re- 
medied in the Minotaur and other iron ships by cutting water: 
tight doors through the bulkheads below, and giving ® 
course of air fore and aft the ship. 

APProINnTMENTS.—Commanders: W H Blake to Falcon, v Owen, 
D G Davidson to Griffon; C W Manthorp to «| Adelaide, for 
service in Ocean. Lieuts: GR Donkin to 5 J W F Bar 
vey to Lord Clyde; A F Mar x to B Surgeons: 
Robertson to : R Mangle to Cumberland. Paymasters: 
Lixmore, addl, to President; Hon Lieut H Hargrave, in Roys! 
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New Publications. 


An extremely curious work is A History of the Gipsies, with | thirty years’ service as a soldier, a large part of the time on 


of the Gipsy Language, written by Walter Simson, 

snd edited by James Simson, and published here by Mr. M. 
y. This work was first published by Sampson Low 

gad Co., London, in 1865. Of the author we of course know 
pothing, except that he is said to have devoted his life princi- 
to the investigation of this singular people. The editor 

qe believe to be the son of the author, and has for the past 
devoted himself chiefly to the revision and correc- 

tion of the MS. which he inherited. Both father and son 
seem to have made the study of the gipsies their hobby. They 
certainly have accumulated a great mass of information con- 
cerning this singular people, much of which was obtained by 
direct personal observation. No previous writer in English 
pas anything like their fulness of knowledge on this subject» 
with the exception, perhaps, of George Borrow, whose account 
of the Spanish gipsies, and whose pictures of English gipsy- 
life, in his unique novel of “ Lavengro,” are doubtless remem- 
pered by our readers. That Borrow is correct in many of his 
ations, the writer under consideration and his editor 
deny. Their theory, so far as we can get at it is, that the 
are the descendants of the “mixed multitude” who 

came out of Egypt with Moses and the Children of Israel—a 
theory which, we believe, is not generally acquiesced in. 
Whoever the gipsies were originally, however, there is no 
doubt, we think, that they either came from a remote part of 
Asia at an early period, or that they sojourned there in the 
course of their wanderings westward. They must have lived 
at one time in Hindoostan, if we may juage from their lan 
guage, even in its present state—since at least one third of it 
is Hindustanee. In other words the bare of it is Hindustanee, 
corrupted, modified, and largely built upon by the different 
languages and dialects along their line of travel. They made 
their appearance in Europe about four hundred and fifty years 
ago, by the way of Transylvania, it seemed, calling 
themselves Egyptians, and claiming to have a commis- 
fin from the Pope to make pilgrimages. Their 
pretensions were not very closely looked into, at any rate 
were admitted,—their leaders, who figured as Lords and 
Dukes, mostly of the mythical region of Little Egypt, being 
protected by the rulers of several European States. Not many 
years elapsed, however, before these so-called Egyptians were 
denounced, probably on account of their thieving propensities, 
and efforts were made to exterminate them, but without suc- 
cess. Stringent laws were passed against them in England, 
where they came at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and where they soon began to be suspected of nefarious 
practices. They were accused in the Statutes of Henry the 
Eighth of deceiving people for their money, and of ‘commit. 
ting many heinous felonies and robberies ; and the person who 
should import them into the kingdom thereafter was to for. 
feit forty pounds for every trespass. In Elizabeth’s reign it was 
enacted, that, “ If any person, being fourteen years of age, whe. 
ther natural born, subject or stranger, who had been seen in 
fellowship of such persons, or disguised like them, and re- 
main with them one month at once, or at several times, it 
should be felony without benefit of clergy.” It will be seen 
from this that the gipsies were not wanted in the England of 
Shakspeare’s time. They were better received in Scotland, 
however, where they seem to have arrived earlier, and were 
more largely domiciled—James the Fourth writing a letter 
on one occasion to the King of Denmark in favour of Antho- 
nius Gawino, Earl of Little Egypt; and his successor, James 
the Fifth, entering into a league or treaty with John Faro, 
Lord and Earl of the same unsubstantial territory. These 
Scottish gipsies were soon in disgrace, though, owing, it is 
said, to their having maltreated James the Fifth, in this dis- 
guise of the Gaberlunzic-man, or Guid-man of Ballangiegh, 
laying violent hands on his sacred person, and 
forcing him to bear their budgets and wallets on 
his royal back. After his rescue from their clutches, 
he issued an order in Cuuncil declaring that if three 
gipsies were found together, one of the three was in. 
stantly to be seized, and forthwith hagged or shot, by any 
one of his subjects who chose. A large portion of this volume 
istaken up with a history of the Scottish gipsies—a rough 
and adventurous set of dare-devils, who possessed the virtue 
of never stealing from those upon whose land they squatted, 
Provided their honour was trusted in. The wildest scenes in 
“Lavengro,”as for instance the fight with the Flaming Tinman, 
ate comparatively tame beside some of the incidents narrated 
here. The editor estimates that there are a quarter of a mil- 
lion of gipsies—of all castes, colours, characters, occupations 
degrees of education, culture, and position in life—in the Bri- 
tish Isles; while in Europe and America together there can- 
hot be less than four millions of them. He maintains that 
John Bunyan was a gipsy, and it must be owned, with a 
good deal of reason. The most amusing chapter in the 
Volume treats of the gipsy-language in general, and in parti- 
cular of the author’s adventures while endeavouring to pick 
Up information concerning it, and his gradual but by no means 


brilliant success ; for if there is any one thing more than an- 
other which your true gipsy objects to parting with it is his 


language ; even the smallest scrap of it. Altogether this His- 


tory of the Gipsies is the oddest, most entertaining book upon 


& special theme that we have read for a long time. 


The Harpers have recently published Zhirty Years of Army 
Life on the Border, by Col. R. B. Marcy, U. 8. A., a hand- 
Some octavo of four hundred and forty pages, illustrated 


from his Introduction, has had ample opportunities for study- 


ing the subjects which it discusses, having seen more than 


the frontiers, the prairies, and among the mountains, and 
he has turned these opportunities to good account as his 
volume shows. The first four chapters are devoted to the 
Indians of the far West, of whom he saw much, first and last, 
and whom he depicts in no enviable light. The “ noble 


Col. Marcy, never, in fact, existing outside 
romantic brain of the poet and the novelist. If a Comanche, 


lodge to labour for him, their lord and master. He is not 
cidedly delights in robbing the whites. If a Pucblo Indian, 


working in the fields like the Mexicans about him: in fact he 
is rather pastoral than otherwise. But whatever his nation or 
tribe, he is not one to be cultivated or trusted, certainly not 
nearer than a good rifle’s range. In March 1852 Col. Marcy 
was ordered by Government to make an examination of 
Red River and the country bordering upon it, and with him 
‘was one who has since filled a conspicuous part in the annals 
of war in connection with a seven-days’ fight before Rich- 
mond, and an important battle at Antietam; he is mentioned 
in the order which assigned him to duty with the expedition 
as “Brevet Captain G. B. McClellan, Corps of Engineers.” 
The Red River Expedition is described in two chapters, which 
narrate the adventures of the party making it, and are stored 
with facts in regard to the natural history of the region 
visited. We have found them pleasant and profitable reading. 
In the three ensuing chapters Col. Marcy describes a trip which 
be made to the Indian Reservations of 1854; a winter expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains in 1857, and his return by way 
of Utah in tae following spring, just before the breaking out 
of the Mormon War. After a chapter on “ Hunting,” which 
Col. Marcy understands thoroughly, we approach civilization 
once more, striking its outer edge through the pioneers of 


Thick darkness gathers, stifling, till I feel 
Its weight upon my soul! 


I stretch my hands out in the empty air; 
I strain my eyes into the heavy night; 
Blackness of darkness!....Father, hear my prayer, 
Grant me to see the light! 





ERNEST RENAN’S “LES APOTRES.” 
“ Without haste, without rest?’ M. Renan proceeds with his 


sayage” is a stranger in his pages, and according to|idyl of the Origins of Christianity. Two years and a half 
of the | bave now elapsed since the publication of his “ Life of Jesus ;” 

an interval during which he hopes “ some of his readers will 

: ; “ have learat to look somewhat more calmly upon these 
he is a daring and expert rider, and a brave warrior. He has problems.” In accordance with the programme sketched out 
as many wives as he can support, purchasing them of their = _ —_ — — ane Se of the Apostles. 
, : A : ut the author has thoug’ alter the original plan in s« 

fathers for horses, goods and the like, and taking them to his) (ina: not the period from the death of J ome to the end of 
the first century, but only the history of the twelve years 33— 

averse to killing negroes when he has a chance, and he de-| 45 is contained in the present book. 


1 St. Paul’s conversion, 
not his Jabour, is spoken of here; he is to form the central 


he is somewhat more civilized, living in a stone house, and | 48"re of the next book, which will commence with his first 


mission, 
We confess at once that a more seductive, but also more 
trying task than that of pronouncing upon this book has 
rarely fallen to our share. While we read it and read it again, 
it carries us away, swiftly, irresistibly. There is in ita pathos 
which stirs the mind to its inmost depths. The power of its 
diction is wondrous sweet and strong. Picture follows pic- 
ture, musical cadence follows cadence, epigrammatic casuis- 
try suddenly changes mto broken accents of love—the vast 
glory of the antique fades before a dark group of sainted 
women. Jerusalem the Golden rapiily nearing her supreme 
hour—Antioch and all her marble gods—the waving lily-fields 
of Galilee and the million-voiced life of the Urbs et Orbis— 
Paul, the proud, learned, passionate, refined convert, and the 
lowly band of peasant-disciples, whose only wisdom was to 
love their Master “ jusqu’a la folie”—psychological and phy- 
siological problems, and chiefly the working of those mystic 
powers that move between light and darkness, between lite 
and death:—all these, and a thousand other themes, are 
touched upon in rapid succession with cunning hand; and 
through the whole there breathesa fervour strange and strong 
as some heavy exotic perfume—an ardent adoration of some- 
thing indefinite, dreamy, ideal, which takes our hearts and our 
genses captive, hushes the loud protest and lulls our doubts 
into repose. We yield to the spell, and “ shut out thinking.” 
But when we wake from this trance and try to grasp the 
argument, to realize the story, its divine heroes and heroines, 
we seem to be trying to realize what we have seen and heard 





the West, who are about as rough a set as can be found any- 
where. Of these hardy, ignorant men and women, he has 
many amusing tales to tel]. The volume concludes with an 
account of Captain Martin Scott, of coon notoriety, whom we 
had always supposed to be a myth, but who was a veritable 
persunage, noted in the army for the sureness of his shot and 
his success asa hunter. For what it is—the record of an ad- 
venturous life, and a picture of a race which must soon pass 
away, Col. Marcy’s volume is well worth reading. 





From Messrs. Ticknor & Fields we have a unique little 
quarto, entitled Drift, a Sea-shore Idyl, and other Poems, by 
George Arnold. It opens with a memoir by Mr. William 
Winter, who has done his spiritiog gently, laying upon the 
tomb of the dead poct a few bay leaves wet with friendly 
tears. This memoir tells us little of Mr. Arnold, save the 
years of his birth and death; he was in his thirty-second 
year when he died, and a few facts of his life, which not 
being an eventful one, may be summed up by saying that he 
studied art, but failing to become a painter, took to literature 
as a profession, writing largely on all sorts of subjects, well 
or ill, as it happened, but always earnestly and carefully in 
verse. He was but known, perbaps, as a humonurist, through his 
contributions to Vanity Fair, of which his series of 
letters, over the signature of McARONE, were a promi- 
nent feature. Originally begun as a burlesque upon the letters 
of Alexander Dumas on the Italian war, they soon became in 
a sense the chronicle of our own struggle, as an illustration of 
which, and its perpetual changes, they are worthy of preserva- 
tion. It was not iu these things, however, excellent as they were 
of their kind, that Mr. Arnold’s heart was placed, but in his 
poems, of which the volume before us contains fifty-nine, a 
small portion, we take it, of which he actually wrote. Their 
range is not large, lying mostly in the pastoral lands of rural 
description, and among the hills and valleys of tender and 
mournful feelings. They indicate a poetic and familiar 
acquaintance with nature, and show the traces of experience 
and suffering. Their prevailing tone is that of sadness, which 
flits over some like the shadows of drifting clouds, anc rests 
upon others like the soft gloom of an overcast spring day. 


the most part fluent and graceful. In short a genuine poet, 


young man. 


few days of his death. 
IN THE DARKE. 


All moveless stand the ancient cedar-trees 
Along the drifted sand-hills where they grow; 
And from the dark west comes a wandering breeze, 
And waves them to and fro. 


A murky darkness lies along the sand, 

Where bright the sunbeams of the morning shone; 
And the eye vainly seeks, by sea and land, 

Some light to rest upon. 


No large, pale star its glimmering vigil keeps ; 
An inky sea reflects an inky sky ; 

And the dark river, like a serpent, creeps 
To where its black piers lie. 


Strange, salty odours*tthrough the darkness steal, 


The best are those on which the lyrical element predomi- — - aie fae 
nates, “short swallow flights of song,” as the Laureate says, ee ee ee ee ae ee 


in dreams. The landscape erst so sunny lies veiled in a mist, 
the living men and women have become like unto shadows, 
and when they speak their voice is thin. A thousand incon- 
gruities and impossibilities become apparent at once. In this 
book, perhaps even more than in the former, the gaps of his- 
tory are filled out by visions. Fact, or at least tradition, is 
blended with fancies. And it is far from easy to separate again 
what the hand ofan artificer like M. Renan has welded together, 
principally when, as is not rarely the case, he purposely seems 
to have avoided fathoming the real state of things to the full, 
lest it might interfere with the more picturesque or poetical 
conception. 

When compared with the former volume, the present one 
seems to be somewhat inferior in verve. Notthat M. Renan’s 
style is less brilliant, his skill of grouping—posing, we might 
say—less consummate, or his diction less like a blending ot 
Victor Hugo and Lamennais. But there is something point- 
edly conciliatory in his tone. His views about miracles and 
the “supernatural” are certainly unchanged—perhaps, if pos- 
sible, more advanced still; but he states them rather differ- 
eatly. He argues, he reasons, where befure he pronounced. 
He is exquisitely courteous, and always cn his guard not t> 
offend by the form of his utterance. But from this there 
springs at times a great uncertainty as to his meaning. When, 
alter having utterly disproved a thing, he continues to speak 
of it as an existing reality, he reminds us slightly of a modern 
poet invoking Apollo and the Muses; only that a universal 
agreement about Anollo and the Muses being a glorious dream 
of the past may be taken for granted, while dogmas and mi- 
racles are to many people still something very real indeed. 
Science should never be vague; it should leave us no doubts 
as to the writer’sown meaning ; on all occasions it should use 
nothing but explicit, clear and decisive terms afier the verdict 
bas once gone forth. His eagerness not to vex leads M. 
Renan almost into flirting with orthodoxy pur sang, and, 
more characteristic still, with Imperialism—Césarisme, as he 
has it. He professes great almiration tor the centralizing 
system of Rome, which not only gave her, in his opinion, the 
power over East and West, but which also gave to the still 
and pensive minds, the votaries of science and art, the ease 
and the leisure for their solitary musings. No wonder, if, as 
we hear, liberal France should have taken great offence at this 
new line of the late professor ot the Hebrew chair. 

Another point, and one of the most vital, is the flagrant 
want of acquaintance displayed in this volume with certain 
sources which, in the Introduction to the first, were spoken of 
so hopefully and confidently. We mean those terrible mounds 
of “ Chaldee” literature, to which of late our attention has 
been drawn more and more:—The Targums, the Talmuds, 
the Midrashim, even the Zohar, and the rest of the cabalistic 
Hie Rhodus, hic salta. They, and nothing but they, we 


of the dogmas and doctrines, the ethics and ceremonies, the 


which were better suited to Mr. Arnold’s powers than the | sagas and parables, the prose and the poetry, of the time 
longer and more ambitious sweepings of greater poets. His} when Christianity was born. It was far from sufficient to ad- 
diction is pure though unstudied, and his measures are for | 4¥C®, 48 the author has done in the first volume, some scazty 


fragments of legendary lore out of old collections, and try to 
verify them with foreign aid. Little is to be gained, after all, 


from whom good if not great things might reasonably have by tracing a few parallel instances of proverbial sentences. 
been expected, went down to an untimely grave with this| What was wanted now, and what we looked forward to in 
We copy below his last poem, written within a this book, was the proof of the existence, within the Jewish 


community, of such notions as the Loges, the Trinity, the 
working of the Holy Ghost, the suffering and redeeming 
Messiah. Further, what ideas terms like Son of God, Son of 
Man, Gift of Tongues, and the like, originally conveyed to 
the popular mind; what where the notions of the Schools 
about Redemption, Regeneration, Repentance, Confession of 
Sin, Baptism, Absolution, and a thousand other things, cur- 
rent among the contemporary Jewish world, but utterly be- 
wildering to the Gentiles, and, let us contess it, still far from 
clear to our own generation, afier well-nigh two thousand 
years’ working. The style, the idiom, the innumerable open 
and latent allusions, the form and substance, in fact, of the 
fundamental Books of Christianity contained in the New Tes- 
tament, written, as Lightfoot has it, by Jews, among Jews, for 
Jews, (“ @ Judwis, atque inter et ad Jud@os”) can only be pro- 

rly appreciated and ey understood by coustant re- 
erence to the oral literature of the period. 








with a number of engravings on wood. The writer, we learn 


And through the dark the ocean-thunders roll. 





We know full well that a knowledge requisite for such a 
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history of the “ Origins,” in fact, for such a Commentary on 


the New Testament, as we have a, Meaty, in our mind’s eve, brethren 
1D ular 


a knowledge which should not only know at what partic 
spot in these mounds it should excavate, but, having exca- 
vated, would understand how to sit and use these materials 
properly, with a profoundly pious and reverential mind,—a 
knowledge, not narrow, sectarian, one-sided, but ‘catholic, 
human, large, one to which’ Homer and Horace and Goethe 
and Tennyson should not be more foreign than Church 
Fathers, and archeologists, paleographers and antiquaries,— 
a knowledge, above all, which, in awaking the long-buried 
past, should always remain mindful of the living present, its 
aspirations and its wants: such a knowledge, we know, is 
not easily found or easily gotten. But an approach to the 
ideal might be striven atter, and the task which we have in 
dicated is one as high and noble as it is pressing. 

St. Pau!,as we bave mentioned, is not included in this book 
called “ The Apostles.’ His conversion alone is recounted as 
an event of the time, and its importance is duly dwelt upon. 
But he is not an apostle, properly speaking, although he 
assumes that name. He represents, the author says, the tra- 
velling and the conquering Church ; but he{himself is, witha], 
but “a labourer of the second hour, almost an intruder.’’ 
And here M. Renan takes the opportunity of formally pro- 
testing against what he calls the fashionable notion of our 
day—of looking upon Paul, rather than upon Jesus, as the 
founder of Christianity. Not only is he not to be compared 
to Jesus, but not even to the last of his disciples. The only 
reason for his standing out so prominently in history he finds 
in the greater amount of written information that has sur- 
vived regarding him. Important though he be, yet he had 
not tasted “of the ambrosia of the Galilean —s but 
only of its “ after-taste.” In fact, the early Church looked 
upon him with great suspicion—nay, as upon a “ Simon 

agus.” The Church of Corinth, although founded by him 
exclusively, pretended to be founded jointly by Peter and 
him, in order to be able to boast of the former’s name and 
authority. Papias and Justin do not even mention his name. 
Tue only difference was that “ he had a theology, Peter and 
Mary Magdalen bad not ;” and for this reacon christian theo- 
logy, when written documents took tie place of oral tradi- 
tion, gave him a higher place on account of his extensive 
writings. 

Agonpes of Simon Magus, we shall be glad to learn in the 
next volume what M. Renan’s exact notions of the,independent 
existence of this mysterious figure are. Itis well known that 
Tubingen (Baur-Volkmar) looks upon him as a mere fiction, 
aitype of Paul, invented by the Anti-Gentile or Judseo-Chris- 
tians, and as whose bit!erest adversary Peter himself appears 
in the Clementines. But what we are most eager tosee solved 
in the next volume is the contradiction between the author's 
emphatic protest against this “modern” notion anent this 
Apostle—a notion as old, at least, as Toland—at the begin- 
ning of the book and his own forcible arguments in favour of 
this same notion later on; for there he distinctly and repeat- 
edly argues that, without Paul, that is without his energetic 
perseverance in admitting the Gentiles, and disregarding the 
“ Law,”—two things in which he holds him not only to have 
differed from the other disciples, but to have directly deviated 
from the intentions of Jesus himself—the young sect would 
have disappeared very speedily, like fifty others of the time, 
without leaving a trace behind. He speaks of the other 
Apostles as “small, narrow-minded (etroits), ignorant, inex- 
perienced, as much 4s they could possibly be.” If Paul, he 
says, had known Jesus alive, it is doubtful whether he would 
have attached himself to Him. “His doctrine will be his 
own, not that of Jesus; the revelations of which he is so proud 
are the fruit of his own brain.” “The Christ whom he had 
seen on the way to Damascus was not the Christ of Galilee, 
but the Christ of his own imagination, of his own individua- 
lity.” Nay, he avoids contact with the disciples tora long 
time, lest he might be imbued with notions and doctrines 
they, who had “ tasted of the ambrosia,” had heard from their 
Master. At his conversion, sudden as it was, “he had no- 
thing new to learn.” This can only mean that Christianity, 
at its outset, had no doctrines or dogmas different from Ju- 
daism, “ Pharisaical” Judaism to wit, save the belief that the 
Messiah had appeared in Jesus, which Judaism denied, 
“ Pauline” Christianity, therefore, with its abrogation of the 
“ Law,” must, according to Renan, be considered as a 
thing totally different from the primitive Christianity of the 
disciples and the first Church. Thus, the author, in the mid- 
dle of the book, designates Paul virtually as the originator of 
that Christianity which lives, and is to us of much higher im- 
port than that original Christianity which died, and which 
was practically Judaism in all but one point—a point, more- 
over, by no means 80 vital, so fixed as is generally assumed. 
The opinions of the contemporary authorities were strangely 
divided on the Messiah question. Yet he loudly repudiates 
this notion in the Introduction. Surely he does not protest 
for the benefit of readers who go no further into the book? 
Or shall we assume that he bas not fully made up his mind 
on the subject ?—This, however, is but one of the many in- 
stances where vagueness of conception and the desire to hold 
an original ground of hie own—while his arguments all go 
in favour of a common contemporary notion—lead him into 
dilemmas or make him obscure. 

Highly characteristic is the manner in which he makes use 
of the opinions of investigators on the sources for this book, 
and chiefly on the Acts. These sources—considering that he 
virtually excludes all but those extant in Greek—lie in a very 
narrow compass. The Acts he, too, holds to be written by 
Luke, he dates them about 80, and from Rome; written 
there perhaps, he significant)v adds, for Flavius Claudius—“a 
powerful personage, whose official position required consider- 
ation”—a circumstance which to him would explain many 
things. Noblesse oblige. We have not, indeed, to look for 
avything like what we should call historical truthfulness in 
this account; but then “it is only the sceptic who writes 
history ad narrandum.” “ Le bon Luc,” he thinks, is a very 
different being from his master, Paul, The latter is uncom- 
——— severe, “ personal,” heedless of anything save the 
doctrine he holds and the ideas he wants to disseminate—a 
“ Protestant ;” while Luke impresses him rather as a “ 
Catholic ;” docile, optimist, calling every priest a “holy 
priest,” every bishop a “great bishop” (how very like some 
other writers!) ; ready to embrace all kinds of fiction rather 
than to acknowledge that these holy priests and these great 
bishops quarrel and fight among th®mselves in rather an un- 

holy fashion sometimes. But Luke is strongly — 
with the “ecclesiastical authority ;” the “Church of Rome” 
seems already to have been present to his mind, and weighed 
upon it. He, the good Luke, could enter into the political and 
hierarchical spirit by which this Church, from the first centu- 
ries, was distinguished. He therefore writes b’ as an 
couages of the Court of Rome would—‘ toute outrance.” 
e writes as an Ultramontane historian of the time of Cle 
ment the Fourteenth would have written, — both the 
Pope and the Jesuits, or as that same personage will 200 years 





hence show that Antonelli and Merode loved each other like 
.— To be continued. a 





Tax Cuurca 1N,THE Cotontgs.—Correspondence relative to the 
colonial bishoprics, marked “No.1,” implying that more is to 
follow, has been laid before Parliament. “bishops of the 
Anglican Church in New Zealand” avow their desire for Church 
government by a local synod, and claim “the inherent right of 
the biehops in New Zealand to fill up vacancies in their own or- 
der by the consecration of persons elected in conformity with the 
regulations of the synod.” But Mr. Oldham, a New Zealand in- 
cumbent, represents to the Secretary of State that “ the feeling 
of a large number, Yay f of a large majority, both of clergy 
and laity in New Zeal ind is strongly opposed to any unnecessary 
severance of the ties which connect the Colonial Church with the 
Church and Crown of England.” The Bill now before Parlia- 
ment will allow of this, the Royal licence to authorize it being in 
each case obtained ; but the Bill declares that no such licence nor 
any mandate shall be necessary “for any such consecration elxe- 
where than within the United Kingdom.” As to the relation be- 
tween the Church of England at home and what have hitherto 
been regarded as its branches in the colonies, two recent letters 
are comprised in this correspondence. The Bishop of London, 
conveying to Mr. Cardwell, on the 3d of May, Miss Burdett 
Coutts’s petition to the Queen, sympathizes in her apprehension 
that the funds with which she endowed,“ the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as existing in the colonies, maintaining the 
same doctrine and discipline as the Church at home, and sub- 
ject, while they are still colonies, and not independent States, to 
the same Royal supremacy, may now be diverted to indepen- 
dent Episcopal Churches, not bound by or submitting to the laws 
of the Church at home, and openly repudiating that Royal su- 
premacy the exercise of which she conceives to be one main 
safeguard whereby the various provinces and diocesses of the na- 
tional Church are outwardly knit together in one law and disci- 
pline.” Mr. Cardwell, replying to this letter on the 25th ult., 
writes :—" Her Majesty’s Government are fully sensible of the 
advantage which the colonial Episcopate derives, and as they 
hope will long continue to derive, from its connexion with the 
Established Church of this country, and would readily adopt any 
legitimate means of strengthening that connexion. But it would, 
in their opinion, be inconsistent with the settled principles of co- 
lonial policy to establish in the ies by Imperial legislation a 
prerogative in respect to ecclesiastical matters which the highest 
court of appeal has declared to have no existence in law. They 
have, however, caused a Bill to be framed and to be introduced 
into Parliament, which, without interfering in matters which fall 
within the sphere of local legislation, will, as they hope, have the 
effect of placing the Church of England at greater liberty to ex- 
tend and perpetuate its ministrations throughout the colonial 
empire.”’— Times. 








CARLISLE CATHEDRAL.—From the history of this Cathedral 
we know thut a great portion of the choir was destroyed in 
1292 by an accidental fire which laid the city in ruins, con- 
suming the priory, together with 1,300 houses. The fire des- 
troyed the greater portion of the then lately completed choir, 
and asthe only remains of that period that escaped the fire 
are below the height of the first story, the early English cle- 
restory was either destroyed by the fire or, at all events, so 
much shaken as to necessitate the rebuilding, whick took 
place in the latter part of the 14th century. The earlier cle- 
restory would probably agree in design with the coinciding 
bays of the aisle, consisting of an arcade in four divisions, 
having detached shafts between ; the two central divisions, 
wider than the others, being pierced by lancet windows. The 
shafts now laid bare I take to be the original, detached shafts, 
probably the external ones, which would not be much injured 
by the fire, and they have been laid aside for future use; but 
when the rebuilding took place the style had been superseded 
bya later one. The shafts are not all precisely the same 
length, but some may have been for other uses. The triforium 
would probably be supported by slender shafts quadrupled, 
but these, one would imagine, would be very much injured by 
the fire. Further excavations may throw further light on 
this point, as any remains of caps or bases would give a better 
clue to the position. The old chisel marks are still fresh, and 
I am glad to see that the shafts are being so carefully handled 
and laid aside.—Hnglish paper. 





ALLEGED 1LLEGAL MARRIAGES.—The Venerable Thomas 
Thorp, B.D., Archdeacon of Bristol, created some consterna- 
tion by a statement made in his Charge on the occasion ot his 
Visitation at Bristol on Thursday last. The ven. Archdeacon 
after stating that he had given notice in Convocation of a 
motion for the production of a copy of the original Prayer- 
book, said that he had no hesitation in declaring that to pub- 
lish the banns of marriage after the second lesson, as was 
done in many instances at present, was illegal, and every mar- 
riage that took place after banns so published was void, and 
every clergyman who had sv published them was liable to 14 
years’ transportation. The proper time at which the bands 
should be published was just before the offertory sentences 
were read. He had no doubt, however, that an Act would 
be passed to indemnify all clergymen who had erred in this 
respect, and to recognize the validity of the marriages which 
had been solemnizec after banns so published. 





Exeuisa Raruway Securrry.—Most of our railways still per- 
sist in locking one and occasionally both the doors of their pas- 
senger carriages. An accident which happened on the night of 
Saturday and Sunday last will, we hope, cause this dangerous 
practice to be abandoned at once and for ever. A little before 
11 P.M.on Saturday night a train of empty goods waggons 
broke down while passing through the Welwyn tunnel, on the 
Great Northern Railway, and was immediately afterwards run 
into by the down Midland goods train. Among the goods which 
the second train was carrying were several loads of oil and other 
combustible material, which were cast in heaps on the tunnel 
floor by the violence of the shock. The Scotch meat train, having 
received no notice from the signalmen that anything was wrong 
within the tunnel, shortly followed, and ran at full speed into the 
other two trains, and its engines, overturned in the midst of the 


good | combustibles, at once set them on fire. The drivers and firemen 


of all three engines contrived to escape unhurt, but one of the 
guards and another man who was being conveyed down the line 
surreptitiously were killed on the spot. The wind blowing 
through the tunnel fanned the fire up fiercely, and up to the last 
accounts the line r d utterly blocked by the conflagration. 
Had the trains to which this accident occurred been passenger 
trains, and had either or both of the doors of their carriages been 
locked, as the custom is, what might have been the holocaust 
which we should have had to record!—Pall-Mall Gazette. 








REVOLVING VENETIAN SHUTTERS—An arrangement of 
iron shutters has been patented, which affords thorough ven- 
tilation and shade, combined with the fect ty of a 
revolving iron shutter. The laths are made in iron and wood, 





flat, rounded, or curvilinear, as required ; but, instead of the 





——<$<—. 
hinges being fastened by rivets or screws on the back of «. 
laths, as in the ordinary revolving shutters, on bent the 
continuous bands from the roller, on which the shutier 
to the bottom, and by which the shutter is made to Sn 
The top edge of each lath is connected at intervals by m — 
of flaps to the continuous bands of hinges, leaving the — 
edge of the lath free to be raised or lowered as may be nin 
ed. Each lath is fastened to the one immediately above i 4 
the means of points working on a centre, fitted to the end of 
each lath at its loweredge. By an eas contrivance, th, 
grooves in which the shutters ascend and deacend are tions 
open, and allow the shutters to take the shape of a Veneti . 
: —~ The ny ym cost is not great,so that they will 

oubtless come into use, at any rate, in first-cla: 
—Builder. “a 

Steamsurp “ BRIDGES” as LIFEBOATS—We u 

that Capt. H. W. Hire, of her Majesty’s troopship on os 
has submitted to the Admiralty a plan for utilising the pres. 
ent “ bridges” on the upper-deck of troop and other Passen. 

er screw steam-vessels, as “‘life-boats.” The screw now 

aving superseded paddle-wheels in these vessels, the old 
paddle-box life boat is lost as a means of saving life at Bea, OF 
of landing quickly any large body of troops. It is with 
view to meet this deficiency that the plan_now proposed a5 
the joint design of himself and Mr. John White, shipbuilder 
of Cowes, bas been so far matured. A boat is to be built for 
the Orontes, which will also serve as a bridge. It will be 10 
ft. in width, and 50 ft long, the breadth of the ship, and it will 
be constructed on Lamb & White’s patent. It will, by means 
of air-cases, be able to carry 150 men, each man carrying with 
him 20 lbs. of food or stores.— Ditto. 








Tue Rixverrest.—There appears at last to be a conclusive 
decline in the rinderpest in Great Britain. Annexed are the at. 
tacks recorded week by week during the last three months, 


Week ending. Current Cases, Back Cases, Total, 
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“ "12 1,912 o_o 3.60 
“ 19 1,932 2,989 . 4.91 
“« 26 1,207 — ae 
June 2 960 - 1237 .. .. Sis? 


It is not a little singular that now that the disease has been 
brought within moderate limits there should be such a very large 
proportion of back cases. The disease, it may be remarked, has 
now been brought down to the point at which it stood in Octo. 
ber, but its ravages are still more severe than they were in Sep- 
tember, August, and July, when they first excited alarm. In 
avother fortnight the disease will have prevailed in England for 
a whole year. 

Tue GLACIAL PERIOD.—At first it seems evident that to- 
wards the close of the tertiary period the climate of a large 
portion of the northern hemisphere was gradually growing 
colder and colder. In all likelihood the land was somewhat 
higher than it is now, and as this cold increased, the loftier 
mountains would become perennially enveloped with snow 
and glacier, and the surrounding seas with an annual cover- 
ing of ice. Under this increasing rigour all the more delicate 
moped plants and animals would succumb, and those endow- 
ed with greater elasticity of constitution would shift ground 
to lower and more southern situations. As the cold still in- 
creased, the ice-sheet seems to have spread itself even over 
the lower grounds, to have pushed its way out to sea, and 
during the thaw and currents of a brief summer to have been 
drifted off in floes and bergs, as the ice is now from the coasts 
of the arctic and antarctic regions, At this stage the terres- 
trial flora and fauna would be at their minimum, and parallel- 
ed, perhaps, by what we now find in Greenland and the 
islands of the Arctic Ocean. During this setting-in of the 
glacial epoch, the land, as we shall shortly see, seems to have 
been gradually subsiding, and this subsidence went on to the 
extent of 1800 or 2000 feet below the existing sea-level, con- 
verting a large portion of what is now Europe and America 
into series of frozen straits and ice-clad islands. When the 
land seems to have been at its greatest depression the cold 
appears to have attained its greatest intensity, and at this 
= have the zenith and turning-point of the glacial pe- 
riod. After the lapse, perhaps,.of ages, a reverse action sets 
in; the land begins to be re-elevated ; a new cycle of tempera- 
ture commences; and the cold, though still clinging in snow 
and glacier to the higher hills, is less felt along the lower 
grounds and neighbouring sea-shores. By and by, as the ele- 
vation continues, the glaciers melt away from the hill sides; 
the ice-bergs and ice-packs disappear from the seas; the gen- 
eral climate improges ; plants and land animals in newer 
species gradually take possession of the land ; and the existing 
order of things is imperceptibly established. Such seem to 
have been the setting in, the creeping on, the culmination, and 
the departure of the glacial epoch.— Page's Geology. 








Ants’ CEMETERIES.—“ Serius aut citius sedem properamus 
ad unam.”—We all remember Waterton’s ludicrous adapta- 
tion of these words, and the perils of his Scotch friend among 
the ants of South America. I have discovered that theif 
small English cousins are, in their way, votaries of the god- 
dess Cloacina, and that she is invoked by them to preside 
over their funeral rites. In a certain corner of my garden 
stands a temple, and thither certainly come the bereaved ants 
of this neighbourhood to pay the last tribute of respect to their 
departed iriends. The ceremony is very simple, without 
pomp or display of any kind. For a long time it did not cc- 
cur to me what was going on. Every day during the ten 
minutes that I am able to devote to the study of natural his- 
tory after breakfast, I had seen two queceions of ants, the 
one going to, the other returning from, a small hole in a dis- 
tant corner. My attention was first arrested by the contrast 
in appearance and demeanour between those coming in and 
those going out. The first with slow and measured step, a0 
what seemed a gigantic knapsack .on his back, now letting 
himself down stern foremost over a projecting sill, now dis- 
appearing in a crack, to reappear with an undaunted “here 
we are again” sort of air on the other side, a ve' model of 
—— and perseverance under difficulties, Each little fel- 

ow made his way to the corner, deposited his burden, and 
then, after a decent pause, away again with the merry rollick- 
ing crew to the open air. At length I took the liberty of 
stopping one or two of the incoming gentry, and made the 
discovery that the knapsack was none other than a defunct 
ant, and that before me was the ants’ necropolis. I have 
since ascertained that this is going on all day. Hence the re- 
flection that a large portion of the ants in my garden are 
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sways conducting funerals on what the fellows who ad- 


call “strictly economical principles.” Are they told 

off in relays for the work? If not, how can any ant preserve 
t under the daily pressure of such work as this? 

doing nothing but bury your neighbours from morning 
tonight! Perhaps this accounts for the great mortality that 
exist among the ants here, albeit I have a shrewd sus- 
that my man is at the bottom of this, for, weeks ago, I 


him muttering that he “ never see’d such a mort of ants | 89 days. 


in bis life, and he’d see whether he couldn’t pison’em.” Still, 
may be the fact that they conduct their own funerals in this 
way shortens life. Altogether I am very much amused and 

ted by the whole thing, and hope that it may go on 
through the summer. Perhaps I am only just finding out 
what everyone knows, but it will add to my enjoyment of the 
sight, if my excellent brother, or some one else mighty in 
natural history, will throw fresh light upon the way in which 
ants bury their dead?—Corresp, Field. 


or Scortanp.—The Registrar-General reports 
that in the month of May there were registered in the eight 
principal towns of Scotland 3,542 births, precisely the same 
number as in May, 1865; 462 marriages, a smaller number 
than in May, 1865, but above the average of the last 10 years ; 
18 deaths, a far larger number than that recorded in any 
of the last 10 years, and 353 above the average, allowing 
for increase of population. This great excess of deaths was 
not caused by epidemics, but by an increase of the deaths 
from ordinary diseases, more especially from those affecting 
the respiratory organs. 431 persons died from inflammatory 
ns of these organs, and 378 from consumption. The 
motic class of diseases caused 19°6 per cent. of the mortality, 
typhus 6 per cent. 28 persons died from diarrhea, 6 from 
dysentery, 2 children from cholera. 40 per cent. of all the 
deaths were of children under five years of age. The meteo- 
rological returns for the eight towns (mean position, lat. 56-12, 
Deight 126 feet above sea level) show a mean temperature in 
May of 485 deg., being 2 deg. below the average of the pre- 
ceding 10 years; and a rainfall of only 1°41 in., being 092 in. 
below the average. 





Mr. Vrv1an, M. P., on Coat Mrxes.—That most compli- 
cated and difficult question, the rate of consumption, remain- 
edafter all the others were disposed of. Mr. Hull, in his 
book, contended, and gave his reasons for believing, that a 
depth of 4,000ft. was the utmost at which we, or those who 
came after us, would be able to work. From the field of 
South Wales alone with which he was most intimately and 
personally acquainted, that limit of 4,000ft. would cut off the 
gigantic quantity of 24,000 millions of tons, which would re- 
present the present enormous consumption in England for 
$00 years. Taking the price at 5s., that quantity would re- 
present no less than 6,000 millions of pounds sterling, or some- 
thing like seven times our gigantic national debt. And if 
throughout our coalfields generally that limit of 4,000ft. in 
depth were adopted, some of the very largest deposits would 
be excluded, while all the fields underlying more recent for- 
mations, being generally at a depth greater than 4,000 feet, 
wust be entirely omitted from calculation. The two conclu- 
sions which induced Mr. Hull to assign a depth of 4,000ft. as 
the limit, were connected first with temperature, and next 
with pressure. Abundant proof existed that the temperature 

in accordance with the depth; but in what way 

were the experiments conducted by means of which these 
results have been arrived at? They were made by boring 
holes, two feet or perhaps more in depth, and sinking ther 
mometers into these oo where they were allowed to re- 
main for a considerable time. But that was not the position 
in which miners were placed. (Hear.) They were not in the 
habit of boring holes, putting their miners into them and al- 
lowing them to remain for many hours without air. On the 
contrary, fresh air was conveyed to them in such abundance 
and at such a temperature, that the heat attested by the ex- 
periments with the thermometers was not maintained but 
ptibly fell away. (Hear.) After a column of cold air 

fed circulated tor a considerable time through the galleries 
of the mine, the strata which originally were so heated gradu- 
ally cooled down ; and of this a proof was afforded in Mr. 
Hull’s book. In Rose Bride Colliery, with a shaft 1,800ft. in 
length, at the start there was a temperature of 80; but two 
years and three quarters afterwards this had fallen to 72 de- 
grees. What was true, therefore, when a shaft was stunk 
might cease to be true afterwards; and accordingly allow- 
ances musi be made when it was proposed arbitrarily to fix a 
limit below which working would be impossible. 





A Necessary Measure.—The Government Bill upon this 
subject of public health now before the House of Commons 
contains some clauses that should be generally known. Among 
nuisances to be abated by the authorities empowercd to ex- 
ecute the Nuisances Removal Acts these are to be included : 
~A house or room so overcrowded asto be dangerous or 
Prejudicial to health ; a factory or workplace not already un- 

the operation of the factories or bakehouses Acts not kept 
ina cleanly state, or not ventilated in such a manner as to 
tender harmless as far as practicably any gases, dust, or 
other impurities generated in the course of the work that are 
injurious or dangerous to health; a fireplace or furnace for 
Working engines by steam, or in any mill, factory, &c., which 
does not so far as is practicable consume its own smoke. But 
this last part of the clause is not to come into operation for a 
year in places where at present there is no law compelling 
such consumption of smoke. A penalty not exceeding £5 is 
imposed for exposure in any public place or public convey- 
ance of any person suffering from a dangerous infectious dis- 
order without proper precaution against spreading it; and 
is a like penalty on the owner or driver of a public con- 

_ Yeyance who does not immediately provideYor its disinfection 
after it has with his knowledge conveyed any such sufferer. 





A Gatuant Act.—We take the following from a Canada 
East paper, the St, Hyacinthe rrier ;—* As a train of the 
Grand Tronk was passing through St. Liboire in the night, a 
young gentleman, fir. Bachand, noticed that a house was on 

while the people seemed not to have waked up. He urged 
the conductor to stop the train, or at least to slacken it, but 
met with a refusal. The courageous young man leaped, how- 
ever, from the cars, broke his leg, and yet crept to the burning 
, Which was that of Mr. Urgelc Desmarais, merchant. 


and vos Lochinvar, which were to sail a few days after the 
others. The betting at Hongkong runs very hig 

new ship, is the favourite ; Zaeping has also sanguine support- 
ers, and not a few that Fiery Cross will be again the winner. 





way, till they entered the Ch 1 abreast, when the wind 


a few hours, the entire voyage having been accomplished in 
The Serica won in 1864. A prize of about £1,000 
is given to the clipper which brings the first new tea to Eng- 
land, £1 a ton being subscri by the London tea mer- 
chants for the purpose.—Pall-Mall Gazette, 





THE LANDING OF GARIBALDI AT GENOA.—A correspond- 
ent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing from Genoa, on the 11th, 
says :—‘*‘ When yesterday morning it became generally un- 
derstood that Genoa was to have the honour of being the first 
city to'welcome Garibaldi, a crowd collected on the quays, 
and everywhere in the vicinity of the harbour, and the great- 
est excitement prevailed during the whole day. Their patience 
was quickly rewarded, for within five minutes another boat 
rowed swiftly into the glare, and almost before people had 
time to cheer, Garibaldi was on shore. Immediately came a 
tremendous rush, which nearly had the effect of precipitating 
the General and all around him into the water; but by dint 
of hard fighting on the part of the few National Guards who 
were left, he passed safely into the Custom House. Here a 
number of gentlemen formed round Garibaldi, linking their 
arms about one another’s bodies so as to make astrong circle, 
and in this manner slowly and with great difficulty forced 
a way through the mob, which had collected afresh, and 
greeted their gallant visitor with frantic shouts and equally 
frantic attempts to get near him. The procession through 
the streets had in it something of the grotesque; in front 
walked men with flaring torches, and others carrying nondes- 
cript flags ; behind these came a confused posse of the Nation- 
al Guard next to. the} — guard, close to which marched a 
fellow with an enormously fat wax candle, who kept drop- 
ping hot wax down the neck of one of this devoted band, in a 
way that will cause him to remember the scene vividly 
enough for tife rest of his life. Around seethed a dense mass 
of the excited populace, scr ing and pushing in every di- 
rection, if only to get a look at their beloved hero. In the 
midst of all this uproar marched Garibaldi, as calmly as if he 
had been taking an afternoon promenade in the silence of 
Caprera. Garibaldi looks in most robust health, and so far 
as I could discern, his lameness has entirely disappeared ; 
indeed, his whole frame seems to be full as fresh and vigorous 
as before he received his unfortunate wound.” 








SALE OF CONFEDERATE CrpisERs.— Yesterday, Messrs. C. 
W.Kelloch and Co., acting under the orders of the United States 
Counsel, offered for sale at Liverpool the late famous Confed- 
erate cruiser Zallahasse, an iron screw steamer, of 235 tons 
register, under the name of the Chameleon, and the late Con- 
federate cruiser Sumter, a wooden screw steamer of 654 tons, 
under the name of the Gibraltar. There was a good atten- 
dance, and, considering the state of the times, a spirited bid- 
ding for both vessels. The Chameleon was knocked down 
for £6,400, and the Gwraliar for £1,150.—TZimes, 15th ult. 





DrvorcE IN France.—M. le Garde de Sceaux has just pub- 
lished his report to the Emperor on the administration of civil 
and commercial justice in France. By it, one is led to believe 
that the holy bonds of matrimony are becoming every year 
less endurable, seeing that the demands for separation are an- 
nually on the increase. Thus, in 1864, no less than 2,440 
couples pleaded for separation; of these 280 were appeals 
made by the husbands, and the remainder by the wives. 
Evidently women are the oppressed parties. Of the above 
demands but 217 of the cases were reconciled to each other 
by the mediation of the judge before whom they laid their 
petition, 212 were refused, and 1,822 separations were judicially 
pronounced, -_—— 


Curious CasE oF PooDLEPHOBIA.—Last evening Dr. Lan- 
kester held an inquest at the York Hotel, Upper street, Is- 
lington, London, upon the body of Mary Anne Oddy, aged 
80, who died through the effects of the bite ofadog. Mr. J. 
Oddy stated that the deceased, his mother, was a widow, and 
being taken ill a few days since a medical gentleman was sent 
for, who pronounced her malady to be hydrophobia, and of 
which she died in a very short time. The medical evidence 
showed tha} death had resulted from hydrophobia ; and then 
Henry Oddy, another son of the deceased, stated that his 
mother was bitten, some five months ago, in the thumb by a 
little pet dog, and, as no ill effects followed the wound, agd 
as there did not appear to be the least sign of madness about 
the animal, no notice was taken of the matter. The dog died 
in March last.—Zimes, June 13th. 





THe DANGERS oF Fatsz TrEETH.—A rather singular acci- 
dent, attended with a fatal result, occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilmarnock a few days ago. Mr. Alexander Orr, of 
Lamberton, while in bed, early in the morning, was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, during which he swallowed 
some false teeth with a plate attached. Medical assistance was 
speedily procured, and, an emetic having been administered, 
the teeth wereejected. Nothing serious was at first appre- 
hended, but it is now supposed that the gullet must have been 
lacerated, as dangerous symptoms soon set in, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Orr expired. 


Gustavus.—The Gazette Belge informs us that the coffin 
which enclosed the remains of Gustavus III., of Stockholm, 
had been so corroded by time as to render its reparation ne- 
cessary. It was therefore opened, and the authorities were 
astonished to find the head and face of the ancient sovereign 
in a perfect state of preservation, while the rest of the body 
was completely decomposed. He was killed, by assassination, 
on 16th March, 1792, 








CoMPENSATION CLAIMS IN Paris.—The Gazette des Archi- 
tectes gives the result of adjudicationsjtouching the quarter St. 
Victor, Paris, comprising 151 houses, containing 15,000 per- 
sons, and which is the most densely populated portion of the 


capital. Two juries had sat continuously from the 9th of 





The family were all asleep, as Mr. Bachand had supposed, and 
he roused them just in timeto save their lives, with one excep- 
» that of a young lady, 22 years old, a niece of Mr. Des- 
She has perished in the flames. Mr. Bachand de- 

serves a medal.” 





New Tea, anp OckaNn Racinc.—The great ocean racefof 
the tea ships is now being run from China to England. The 
following, we learn from Hongkong, is a list of the competi- 

ay Serica, Ariel, Taitsing, which were to start 


The juries have given 13,905,700 francs. 








fit; and Sir Lancelot, Tasping, Oli 


naman, Ziva, Black Prince,\the population are as follows :—Germans, 8,000,000 


Ariel, &| tians, 1,400,000 


Last year Fiery Cross and Taeping raced side by side the whole 22,500,000 ; 


PoPpuULATION OF THE AUSTRIAN EmPIRE.—The empire of 
Austria consisted in 1857 of 35 millions of inhabitants, of | pieces—/ield. 
which it lost about 2,726,000 by the peace of Villafranca in 


and a-half are in Lombardo-Venetia. The other elements of|have been dimmed by the breath of the 


ians, 3,800,000 ; Poles, 2,000,000; Ruthenians, 2,800,000; Croa- 


; Czecks and Slovacks, 6,000,000 ; Magyere, 
5,000,000; Jews, 1,100,000; and Bohemians, 150,000. ith 
respect to religion, the population is thus divided :—Catholics, 

nited Greeks, 3,500,000; Greeks, non-united, 


failed, and the Fiery Cross, —— the aid of a tug, won by 8,000,000 ; Lutherans, 1,200,000 ; Calvinists, 2,000,000; Jews, 
D 


1,000,000. Austria proper contains little more than 2,500,000 
inhabitants; Hungary, 10,000,000; Galicia, 4,000,000; Bohe- 
mia, 4,800,000; Austrian Silesia, 450,000, The population of 
Prussian Silesia consists of about three and a half millions. 
The territory taken from Denmark during the late war, con- 
tained about 888,750 inhabitants, thus divided; Schleswig, 
365,417 ; Holstein, 476,874; Lauenburg, 46,486. 

Tae Nortn Pote—Two French gentlemen recently explored 
the island of Spitzbergen in a manner never before done. They 
have measured the mountains, mapped the whole coast, exam- 
ined the vegetable products, the geological composition, &., of 
the island. They found that the long day, extending over se- 
veral months, during which the sun never sets, became intensely 
hot after a month or two by the unceasing heat from the sun. 
In this period vegetation springs up in great luxuriance and 
abundance. The North Pole is only a matter of 600 miles from 
the island, and it is thought by the two explorers, as by many 
others, that the Pole itself, and the sea which is supposed to sur- 
round it, could be reached from Spitzbergen without any great 
difficulties being encountered. A singular fact noticed by the 
explorers in connection with this island is the enormous quanti- 
ties of floating timber which literally cover the waters of the bays 
and creeks. A careful examination of the character, condition, 
and kind of those floating logs would no doubt lead to a conclu- 
sion as to whence and how they came, and probably suggest new 
theories for the solution of geographical problems connected 
with the Arctic Seas.—London paper. 





Vatu or Lonnoy Prorerty.—According to the newspapers, 
one of the largest transfers—a comparatively small plot of ground 
in Mark-lane—belonging to the Drapers’ Company, and hitherto 
let at £455 per annum, has just been secured for a term of 60 
years by the Real Property Company at the enormous rental of 
£2,700 per annum, coupled with an engagement to lay out 
£30,000 in bricks and mortar. 





Birtus AND Deartus 1n Pants.—A correspondent says :Jlt{may 
be interesting, as it is indeed important, to mention, that in 1864, 
in Paris, there was a great diminution in the excess of births over 
deaths. Whilst the deaths increased from 42,582 fin 1863, to 
44,913 in 1864; the births diminished from 54,077 in 1863, to 
53,835 in 1864; and the excess of births over deaths diminished 
from the number 11,495 to the number 8,922. 





“ My Lirtie Native Iste’’—is in the form of a bolero, the 
character of which is sustained with admirable {skill through 
three verses, which are as well contrasted as they are diverse. 
Compass D below to A above the lines. 
I love my little native isle, 

Mine em’rald in golden deep ; 
My garden where the roses smile, 

y vineyard where the tendrils creep. 

How sweetly glitie the summer hours 

When twilight shows her silver sheen, 
And youths and maids from all the bow’rs 

Come forth to play the tambourine. 
—Charles Mackay. 


A Wark or 82,000 Mires.—A wonderful old man, named 
Thomas Bartrom, resides at the village of Harome, in the North 
Riding, England. He has for 24 years been a woodman on Lord 
Feversham’s estate, and during the whole of that period has 
walked to and from his work, an average of ten miles per day, 
in addition to his full work as woodman. He still wields the axe 
and continues his double march (night and morning), and is 
somewhat proud of his nearing the distance of three times round 
the earth. He is hale and strong, but not of any great muscu- 
lar power.— Times. 








™ REOPENING OF AN OLp Caurcu.—The Builder says : The parish 
church, in Wales, which was originally founded by Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd, A.D. 516, and dedicated to St. Benedict, has been re- 
opened for divine service. The edifice is situated about half-a- 
mile from the town of Conway, ina valley lying betwzen the 
roads leading to Llanwrst, Llangelynin, and the mountainous 
districts, at the entrance of the celebrated Vale of Llanrwst. 
The plan of the building is in the shape of a ‘J, 79 ft. internally 
from east to west, including the chancel, and 58 ft. across the 
north and south transepts andchancel. The former shape of the 
ground plan was somewhat similar to this, but in the works 
lately effected the north transept has been enlarged. The fea- 
tures, therefore, are, the nave, the chancel between a north and 
south transept, a south porch, a small robing-room, and western 
bell-turret and the receptacle for the bier, &c., under the north 
transept, the entrance to which is obtained from the fall of the 
ground from south to north. The chancel. which is 25ft. by 18ft., 
is flanked on the south by an old oak screen ; on the north side, 
by an open oak and yew partition, and the robiog-room. 

Norta AMERICAN INDIANS aT Rome.—A large collection of ob- 
jects of fictile art, of great interest, although singularly at va- 
riance with the remainder of the contents of the Christian Mu- 
seum at St. John Lateran, at Rome, has recently been placed in 
one of the great rooms on the principal floor of that palace, con- 
sisting of terra-cotta busts of life size, statuettes and tableaux in 
alto relievo, illustrating the various tribes of North American In 
dians, with events in their history, manners and customs, 
dresses, &c. 

How to Know Goop rrom Bap MrEat.—Dr. Letheby’s 
Report on the Cattle Plague says: Good meat is neither of 2 
pale pinkish colour nor of a deep purple tint. The former is 
indicative of disease, and the latter shows that the animal 
died from natural causes. Good meat has also a marbled ap- 
pearance from the ramifications of the little veins which sur- 
round the fat cells ; its fat, especially that of the internal or- 
gans, is hard and suety, and is never wet, whilst that of dis- 
eased meat is soft and watery, often like jelly or sodden 
parchment. Again, the touch or feel of healthy meat is firm 
and elastic, and it hardly moistens the fingers; whilst that of 
diseased meat is soft and wet; in fact, it is often so wet that 
the liquid matter of the blood runs from it, in which case it is 
technically styled “wet.” Good meat has but little odeur, 
and thisis not disagreeable; whereas diseased meat smells 





April last to the 7th of May. The offers made by the city | faint and cadaverous, and often has the odour of medicine. 
amounted to 9,359,920 francs; the claims to 25,451,639 francs. | This is best observed by cutting it and smelling the knife, 


by rouring a little warm water on it. Good meat will bear 
cooking without shrinking, and without losing much in 
weight; but bad meat shrivels up, and it often boils to 


SCANDAL AGAINST QUEEN ELrzaBeTH.—We should hardly 


1859. Austria still retains about 33 millions, and of these two | have suspected that the fair fame of the Virgin Queen would 
rince of Wales. 








; Slavon- | But, according to the Zimes report of the banquet given at 
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THE ALBION. 





July? 





Mercers’ Hall to his Royal Highness, the Prince said : “ Many 
distinguished persons have at various times belonged to this 
company, among others my ancestor, Queen Elizabeth.” We 
can only regard this as an error of the reporter or reader, a 
conclusion — we the ane readily ey pod from ae 
that some other strange blunders a) paper of the 
same date. In the correspondence ee peett the treatment 
of the sick paupers in the Strand Union workhouse we have 
the phrases “the untrustworthiness of the pauper nsses,” 
and “ the drunkenness of the lawndresses.” Is the distinction 
between “ nurse” and “ nuss,” that one is paid and the other 
is pauper; and what is the connection between a “lawn 
dress” and a “ laundress ?”— Queen, 





FRANCHISE FOR WomMEN.—A few weeks ago we called at- 
tention to the fact that a petition was about to be presented 
to the House of Commons, asking that the franchise might be 
extended to women. Last week Mr. John Stuart Mill laid it 
on the table. No fitter man than this distinguished philo- 
sopher could be found for the office, as he has long been 
known to be the advocate of “ women’s rights” in this mat- 
ter. Among the well-known names attached to the petition 
were those of Lady Goldsmid, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Harriet 
Martineau, Mary Howitt, Miss Garrett (the lady who is Licen- 
tiate of the Apothecaries’ Company), Mrs. Grote, Mrs. James 
Stansfeld, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Mr. I. C. Knox (better 
known as Isa Oraig). The petition was signed by women 
only, and by no one under the age of twenty-one. It was only 
a few weeks in preparation, but nevertheless is said to have 
received 1500 signatures, As it may interest our readers to 
know for what these ladies asked, we subjoin the text of the 


tition : 
Pe The humble petition of the undersigned showeth,—That 
it having been expressly laid down by high authorities that 
the possession of property in this country carries with it the 
right to vote in the election of representatives in Parliament, 
it isan evident anomaly that some holders of property are 
allowed to use this right, while others, epen | no less a con- 
stituent part of the nation, and equally qualified by law to 
hold property, are not able to exercise this privilege. That 
the participation of women in the government is consistent 
with the principles of the British Constitution, inasmuch as 
women in these islands have always been held capable of 
sovereignty, and women are eligible for various public offices. 
Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honourable 
House to consider the expediency of providing for the repre- 
sentation of all householders, without distinction of sex, who 
possess such property or rental qualifications as your honour- 
able House may cetermine. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.”—Ditto. 





Beauties or “ Liwrrep Liasriity.”—The causes of the 
failure of Overend, a and Co. are becoming clear, It 
is a very bad business. The old firm which sold the bus- 
iness was simply insolvent at the time; the new Company 
trusted four directors; those directors took over some five 
or six millions of securities without going through them or 
calling in an accountant, or, so far as-we can make out, giv- 
ing the new shareholders any inkling of the true state of af- 
fairs. Indeed they probably had none themselves. The old 
partners have sacrificed vast wealth in the effort to fill up the 
gulf, but after sacrificing the half-million paid for their goodwill, 
nearly @ million and a quarter which stood to their private 
credit on the books, £650,000 obtained by sale of their estates, 
and £1,500,000 more which will be obtained, there will still be 
a deficit of £700,000. The liquidators do not expect to save more 
than £100,000 of the paid-up‘capital, andit may be doubted 
whether when all liabilities have been met,the shareholders will 
escape without further and very heavy calls. Ifa State Tree- 
sury were to do business in this style, take over millions of 
paper property on the guarantee of sellers who could hardly 
help thinking that paper good, we should never hear the last 
of official imbecility.— London paper. 





Scarcity oF Brmps in InpiaA.—A correspondent of the 
Field says: “Sad to relate, the most important fact that I 
have to bring to your notice since we landed in India is the 
extraordinary and, I suppose, quite unprecedented scarcity 
of birds of all kinds. Various have been the speculations I 
have heard in attempts to account for it by sportsmen and 
naturalists, and ’even the native bird-catchers. I have no 
opinion whatever to offer. AllI can do is to testify to the 
obvious fact that birds of nearly all kinds—some species more 
so than others—have suddenly vastly diminished in numbers 
in this part of India. Some attribute the circumstance to the 
great cyclone ot October, 1865 (which no doubt killed a vast 
number of birds in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but its ra- 
vages did not extend very far in any direction), and other 
storms which they say occurred somewhere about the same 
time up country. I cannot hear, however, of any very un- 
usual at pheric disturb Yet this seems, though far 
from satisfactory, altogether about the most rational of the 
speculations. Others, very likely in themselves, apply to cer- 
tain species and localities. But all birds seem to have dimin- 
ished in number, except pigeons and doves and the common 
Indian crow, though this latter is the bird which usually suf- 
fers most from a great Indian atmospheric disturbance; and 
in the cyclone above mentioned 60,000 were said to have been 
picked up in Calcutta. There is no doubt, however, but that 
the migatory visitors have somehow in an equal or greater 
degree diminished. 


Tue AuTHorsuirP or “Ecce Homo.”—There is a legend floa- 
ting about London that the publisher invited 16 persons to 
dinner to meet the author of Zece Homo, who returned home 
no wiser than they came. But how much more curious a ban- 
quet might be given if all those to whom the book has been 
ascribed were invited to meeteach other! The dinner-party 
would include, among others, the most celebrated of Roman 
Catholic divines, the most learned of Roman Catholic lay- 
men, we know not how many Nonconformist ministers, three 
essayists and reviewers, an Archbishop of York, innumerable 
young Fellows of Colleges, a Republican professor, a female 
novelist, a leading journalist; an Irish historian, a Scottish 
poet, a Scottish duke,a Master of Trinity, a dean of West- 
minster, an Attorney-General, a poet laureate, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a High Church Vice Chancellor, a law 
stationer, a chymist, an unknown sea captain, and the Em- 
peror of the French. No “Imaginary Conversations,” no 








* Dial of the Dead,” no feast at Solomon’s house in the 
New Atlantis would equal the charm of that surprising enter- 
tainment. The seal of mystery, however, still remains un- 


broken, and we earnestly trust that it may be so. Ina our day, | ? 


when theological polemics attach so much more to name and 
station than to doctrine, when respect of persons is so much 
more powerful than respect of truth, it is doubly important 
that, at least until the work before us is completed, the vultures 
of party controversy should be kept at bay.—Macmillan’s 


Chess. 


ConpucTgp By Caprain G. H. MAcKENziz. 


PROBLEM, No. 912. By Herr Eichstadt, 
BLACK. 








WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 911. 


White. Black. 
1 RtoQR2 1, B tks R(a) 
2. BtoK BZ 





2. Any move. 
3. Kt mates at Q4, or Kt7 
(a) If Black makes any indifferent move, White either takes Q 
with R, or at once moves B to B 7. 





Mr. Mackenzie gives Q Kt to an Amateur. 





MUZIO GAMBIT. (Remove White’s Q Kt.) 

White, Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Mackenzie. Amateur. Mr. Mackenzie. Amateur. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 8 PtoQs BtoK R 3(a) 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 9 QBtks P toQ Béch 
3 KKttoB3 PtoK Kt4 10 KtoRs Btks QB 
4BtoQB Pto K Kt5 11 BtksKBPch K to Qsq 
5 Castles P tks Kt (12QtksKB KttoK2 
6 Qtks P QtoK B3 13 QRtoKsq QKttoB3 
7TPwWKS Q tks K P 14 BtoK Kt6 PtoQ4(b) 


White gives mate in 5 moves. 
(a) Up to this point the moves are all “* book.” 
(+) Lt Knight takes B the following is a likely continuation : 





14 Kt tks B 
15 Qto KK B6ch 15 Q interposes, (best) 
16 K tks Q 16 Q Kt tks R 
17 Q tks Keh | 17 Kt tks Q 
18 R to K B 8, mate. 


The following game was played at the Café de la Régence, 
Paris, by M. Laroche, one of the best French players, and M. 
ournoud :— 





White. Black. White. Black. 
M. Journoud. M. Laroche. M. Journoud. M. Laroche. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 \o5 Re sP R to K Bq (e) 
SRUGKES Bite? (SERRE? Eogee 
é OQB 3 (a o 2 oK: O) 
PQs” PtoQ4 380 PtoK Kt3 PtoQR4 
5KPtksP KPtksP 38LKtoKt2 PtoQR5 
6KBtoQ3 PtoK B4 |S PtkR4 PtoQ R6 
7 KttoK5 KttoK B3 | ntieBe Kt P tks BP 
PERG, MN REUSE Bigs, 
10 Castles QBtoK3 |36 P to K Kt4 PtoQBé6 
11 QtoK2 rtoQR3 37 PtoK Kt5 KtoQ6 
12 B tks Kt Q P tks B |33 Rio K Req KtoQ7 
IWQBtoK3 PtoQKt4 \o Pook ute $4 
14 KttoQ2 QtoQKt3 |40 PtoK kt to K 6 
+4 hah (0) + a = ao = oy a Ee 
tks QtoK?: 2 P to to 
17 QRto KBsq _ Bto K 2 43 K to B2 RtoQBesq 
18 BtoKKt5(c) Pto K Kt3 44PtoKR7T PtoQBs 
20 Bik ye Kwae 45 R tk R tk _ 
tks toQ 2 <3 
2LBtoK B6 BtksB 46 Pto Kt8 PtoK 8 
= Ay ~ Spm why P(d 4 sty PPS ary ch 
3 Kt tks 3 tks Kt 7 Kto oO iXe 
24 Q tks B P tks Q 48 K to Kt4 Rto K Kt 8 ch 
25 R tks Q K to B 2 49 K to B5 RtoKB8ch(f) 
26 RtoKb7ch KtoQ3 





and the game was given up as a drawn battle. 
(a) This move, though less attacking than P to Q 4, may be 
adopted without disadvantage. 
_ (0) This is premature and only tends to weaken White's posi- 
ion. 

(c) There appéars to be no better move. 

(d) We should have preferred playing K to K B eq. 

(e) From this point the ending is admirably managed by M. 
Laroche. 

(f) Although the game was abandoned as drawn, Black might 
easily have won in the following manner :— 
59 KtoKt4best QtoKB6ch | 52 K moves 

The correct move to win. | 53 K to R4 
51 KtoR4best KRtoK R8Sch| 


R to K KtSch 
Q to KR8,mate 


Game played, some time since, between Herr Kolisch and Mr. 
. B. Fraser. : : 
(Two Knights’ Defence.) 





and White resigns. 
(a) Taking K P with Kt would evidently involve the loss of a 
iec 


ece, 
(>) Black has already an irresistible attack. 


White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. G. B, F. Herr K Mr. G. B. F. Herr K. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 12BtoQ Kt3 BtoK3 
2KKttoB3 QKttoB3 IS BtoQB2 KttoKR4 
3BtoQB4 KKttoB3 | 14 PtoKKt4(a) KttoK BS 
4PtoQ3 BtoQB4 15 B tks Kt Kt tks B 
5PtoQB3 PtoQs 16 Q to Q2 Qto K B3 (v) 
6PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt3 17 BtoQsq PtoQ4 
TPtOQR4 PtoQR4 18 PtoQ4 Kt to Kt 3 
4a fA Kt to K2 19 PtoK Kt5 Ptks P 
9PtoKR3 Castles 20 Kt tks P P tks QP 
10 KttoQR38 PtoKR3 21PtoKR4 PtksQBP 
ll QtoK2 Kt to Kt 3 22 QtoK2 KttoK B5 








Magazine for June, 


ALominium Armour.—A trial has been made at Florence of a 
cuirass in aluminium, which is as light as an ordina 
nearly as flexible, and capable of turning a musket- 
the distance of thirty-eight paces, and of resisting a bayonet 


waistcoat, 
ll fired at 





i 

pow from the pigs yn Each cuirass costs only 25 franog 

wo regiments are, itis said, to be immediate} . 

oe ke omaendaer ten 

a be ape hn a give be pag space, by 
way 0 D ion to a much-dispu int, the mo 

character of Mrs. Warren Hastings — Te oe 





“June 4; 1866 
“May I request a corner in your publication to correct one 
injurious mistake, which may otherwise be widely circulated 
in the very interesting volume called ‘ William Wilberforce: 
his Friends and his Times’? Most of these biographies are 
given with great spirit, and in accordance with recollections 
that dwell in many minds; but Mr. Colquhoun has been 
deceived by peep hy inadequate evidence in what he re. 
ports of Mr. and Hastings. The contemporaries of War. 
ren Hastings while he was Governor-General of India used to 
be enthusiastic in praise of his ae wre and clemency; but 
with those matters I am not skilled to meddle; it is the mora] 
character of Mrs. Hastings which I feel bound to vindicate, 
Mrs. Hastings was a German —— and was divorced, ac. 
cording to German law, from her first husband, M. Imhoff 
because he was cruel, unfaithful and mad. After this divorce 
she married Warren Hastings. But this very divorce attested 
the purity of Madame Imhoff’s conduct, for German law only 
allows a lady the relief of divorce if her behaviour has beea 
always irreproachable. This was so well known among their 
Anglo-Indian friends that, when returned to England, and 
while Mr. Hastings’ trial was going on, my father and mother 
zealously sought to preserve an intimacy with them both 
and (which is a conclusive fact) Mrs. Hastings was received 
as an esteemed friend by the late Queen Charlotte, her coun- 
trywoman, whose avoidance of all ladies except those of un- 
blemished character was so strict that even the poet Cowper 
says— 
° ‘Twas hard on here and there a Waif, 


though he acknowledges with respect the value of her vir. 
tuous example.—I am, &c., CHARLOTTE Barrett,” 


“ ANYTHING” oR “ Norninc.”—To Taz MEMBERS oF HER 
MAJEsty’s OPPOSITION : 
You asked “for the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill;” 
Swore you wouldn’t have two, but a sole Bill, 
And now you have got your will. 


But it seems from the way you receive it, 
The right cry your mouths to fill, 

Should have been, “The Bill, the whole Bill, 
And any thing but the Bill!”—Punch. 





Cocxnry IpEAs.—The Cockney’s idea of where beefsteaks 
come from is generally as vague as Topsy’s notion of her own 
existence—“ he ‘spects they growed.” It does not enter his 
mind that there is any connection between beef and bullocks, 
and consequently he cannot clearly see how the cattle plague 
affects him. ‘ House lamb,” said a diner the other day at 
Charing Cross Hotel, “ what is that?” “It means hot-house 
lamb,” said his next neighbour. “ Ah! I see,” exclaimed the 
enlightemed Cockney, “ grown under a glass-case, as cucum- 
bers and that sortof thing.” A Cockney was dining lately at 
a Frenchfrestaurant in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 
He ordered veal cutlets, and the waiter brought him mutton 
cutlets by mistake. The Cockney did not know the difference, 
and —— the three little bones he left on the plate were 
the ribsof a calf. This is a positive fact, incredible as it may 
seem.— Court Joarnal. 





Kwase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For barmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of avy first class maker.—JV. Y. World. 


PurGATIvE Pitts have become a settled necessity with the 
American people. Indeed, cathartics always have been and always 
must be used in some form, by all mankind. In this country, 
the pilular form of administration has been growing in 
favor since pillg were first made of Aloes and Rhubarb, rolled into 
aball. Their high position in the public confidence has finally 
been secured and fastened into permanency, by AYER’s CaTHAR- 
Tic Pritts, the most skillful combination of medicine for the dl- 
seases they are intended to cure, that science can desire or art 
produce. Those who need pills, no longer hesitate what pills to 
take if they can get Avger’s Prtts—[ Wheeling (Va.), Press. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTASLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





Branch Offices, t 


Continue to Dyg and Ciean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &., ae. 

Ladies 82%, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCWBSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Aiso, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pavts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods rv- 
ceived and returned by express. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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